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Society like the kingdom of God is 
withinus. Withinus,withineachof us, 
and yet greater than the thoughts and 
understandings of any of us. For the 
social thoughts and feelings and will- 
ings of each, the socialised mind of 
each, with the complex scheme of his 
relation to the social world, is no mere 
reproduction of the social thoughts and 
feelings and willings of the rest. 
R. M. Maclver 
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QUERY 


HAVE YOU ever had to read a group of social case records? 

HAVE YOU ever had anything to do with the training of the social 
workers who must keep such records? 

THEN a book just published by the Russett Sace Founpartion will 


interest you vitally: 


The Social Case History 


ITS CONSTRUCTION AND CONTENT 
By ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD 


This is a valuable text which discusses the rationale of case record- 
ing and many of its details. It is the latest issue of the Social Work 
Series, edited by Mary E. Ricumonp. 


Cloth bound, 227 Pages 


ADDRESS 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Price $1.00 net 
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TRANSPLANTING THE AMERICAN BRAND OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


MARY E. HURLBUTT 
Member of the Czechoslovak Unit of the Y. W.C. A. 

N THE face of the sharpened nation- — which there seems to be a demand and which, 
alisms of the moment one hesitates to so far as can be judged from a few years’ 
point out that one of the consoling by- __ trial, stands the test of use in European 

products of the war has been an increase in communities. To Belgium, to France, to 
international solidarity. Yet looking beyond Italy, to Poland, to Czechoslovakia, Amer- 
the clashing interests of political and com- ican social workers have carried not only 
mercial powers and their newspaper-made __ relief but knowledge of the administration of 
antagonisms, to the intercourse of what may social work. To people distraught by the 
be called the lesser folks, one discovers a terrific human wreckage left in the wake of 
web of new relationships knit during the war. the war, we have been able to offer our ex- 
The greater number of these are intangible _ perience in handling disasters, in organizing 
enough, often not even resulting in any ex- a community for reconstructive effort and 
change of letters but simply ina community _for rebuilding shattered individual lives. It 


of interests and in greater mutual apprecia- _ has been a revelation for those of us who are 
tion. In other instances, and even more often discouraged by the clumsiness and inef- 
than before the war, co-operative experi- _ fectiveness of our American social methods, 
ments are being undertaken, in education, — to see these from a new angle, against the 


in arts and sciences, in organized efforts for background, that is, of haphazard almsgiv- 
social betterment. The hope, shattered by ing, spying repression, or helpless indiffer- 
the war, springs up again that in time such _ ence to suffering so characteristic of the 
links will form a texture of confidence and = majority of communities in southern and 
friendship strong enough to withstand the — eastern Europe. It has deepened our con- 


wear and tear of hostilities between nations. sciousness of the value of social work as a 
From this exchange of the arts of peace, _ profession, of the need for standardization, 
America has overwhelmingly much to gain. —but for standardization with a constant 


But there is among our contributions one for |= onward push toward a finer adjustment of 
[1] 








method. It has been good to find that 
quality of universality in our technique 
which has made it adaptable to the needs of 
other countries, and which has made such 
books as Social Diagnosis, Placing Out of 
Dependent Children, and Social Work in 
Hospitals valuable as texts for European 
students of case work. 

A six weeks’ training course for social 
workers organized in Prague by the Amer- 
ican Young Women’s Christian Association 
in the summer of 1919 will serve as one illus- 
tration of American effort. 

It is necessary first to indicate briefly the 
situation which the American workers found. 
After the establishment of the Republic, the 
Czechoslovak government was confronted by 
the enormous task of building a state out of 
the wreckage left by the receding Austrian 
government. Against the liabilities resulting 
from a heterogeneous population, with more 
than one racially and religiously hostile 
group, against long-established habits of 
evading the purposes of the Austrian gov- 
ernment, which they felt to be spying and 
oppressive, and against the disorganization 
and deterioration inevitably the aftermath 
of war, the Czechs could present the asset of 
a population 98 per cent literate, passionately 
patriotic, and with a limited experience in 
self-government—this latter owing to the 
autonomy, albeit crippled, which they had 
succeeded in maintaining for themselves 
throughout the centuries of Austrian rule. 

The government of the new Republic, 
committed to a progressive social policy, at 
once undertook to co-ordinate and stimulate 
the work started by voluntary agencies dur- 
ing the war for the relief of suffering and for 
social betterment. Much of the charitable 
effort of the past had been in the hands of 
the Catholic Church, with its many orphan 
asylums and a few custodial institutions for 
defectives and delinquents conducted by 
Catholic sisters. Local municipalities, re- 


sponsible for those of their inhabitants in- 
capable of self-support, did little but hand 
out small doles of money or food. These 
were supplemented in one way or another by 
a numberless host of penny charities. 


With 
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such inadequate resources for helping anever- 
increasing number of paupers, begging and 
petty thievery inevitably increased. Pov- 
erty, once established and certified through 
an investigation by the Little Fathers of the 
Poor to all intents and purposes, although 
not legally, constituted a license to beg. 
Against this welter of demoralization a few 
scattered efforts at rehabilitation were al- 
ready under way when the war broke out, 
after which the task of relieving the direst 
physical needs absorbed every resource. 
But in a population generally unaware that 
its responsibility toward social misery had 
not been discharged by dropping a coin in 
the hands of every beggar, there is already a 
small group of intelligent men and women 
who are backed by the new government in 
their search for more effective methods of 
social care and are eager to know the experi- 
ence of other countries in this work. 

One of the many steps taken was to call in 
a group of American social workers to whom 
was assigned the task of making a social sur- 
vey of the city of Prague. The Y. W.C. A. 
was fortunately able to provide a director for 
this undertaking. Through its Division for 
the Service of Foreign Born Women it is of 
course in contact with the large groups of 
Czechoslovaks living in America, and a 
worker was chosen who had not only the ad- 
vantage of contact with this particular na- 
tional group, but was also familiar with the 
processofsurvey making. The service was un- 
dertaken with funds raised for work among 
European women who had suffered by the war. 

It is impossible here to describe the inter- 
esting process of making a survey across the 
barriers of language and conditions so unlike 
those from which the surveyors came. Nec- 
essarily the result was faultry—the roughest 
sort of an estimate of social resources and 
liabilities. Early in the process of survey 
making, the conclusion was reached by the 
American workers that the greatest need 
was for trained workers and for facilities 
with which to train them. It was decided to 
demonstrate by a brief course the meaning of 
a school for social work, and to interest the 
students in further opportunities for study. 
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The month after this decision was reached 
saw a group of eight Americans and twenty- 
eight Czechs living together in an old castle 
on the outskirts of the city. The Americans 
were called—a few from nearby, one from 
Paris, and two from America—for their 
ability as teachers of some branch of social 
work which was urgent to meet local needs. 
The students were selected for their poten- 
tial ability as leaders from two hundred ap- 
plications. With a material equipment 
planned to build up the physique of the stu- 
dent, with surroundings beautiful enough to 
be a joy forever, with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the government and of the national 
Red Cross, the school was launched. 

As one looks back at this brief interna- 
tional experiment, leaving aside the educa- 
tional problems common to all teachers, 
there are three which seem to have assumed 
the largest importance in this peculiar situ- 
ation: 

(1) To create an atmosphere of spontane- 
ous and honest debate which should replace 
the rather formal passivity traditional in 
Austrian schools. 

(2) To penetrate the barrier of language 
with tolerable accuracy. 

(3) To test American theories of social 
work by Czech conditions and to achieve 
their adaptation to these conditions. 

The first problem almost solved itself. 
After all, this living as one family soon 
proved to the students that the faculty was 
young and not prone to be dignified. It may 
have been a shock at first, as there was an 
aristocracy of learning in old Austria which 
put teachers in a special circle of dingy dig- 
nity. The American teachers appeared in 
bloomers and middies on the basket-ball 
field and initiated the students in the arts 
of the college yell. They laughed at those 
pupils who accepted their opinions ex cathe- 
dra. And when it came to discussion, the 
Americans were after all so helplessly ignor- 
ant of local conditions that it was in all 
honesty possible to specialize in saying, “I 
don’t know” and “Can you tell me?” Then 
the absurdly impudent efforts of the Amer- 
icans to talk Czech were also “ice breakers.” 


[3] 
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One couldn’t really stand in awe of a teacher 
who was cheerfully making a linguistic fool 
of herself every five minutes. Thus within a 
very short time an excellent working rela- 
tionship had been established in which a free 
exchange of ideas was seldom interfered with 
by the specter of professorial dignity. The 
arrangements of the classroom were also 
conducive to informality. Everyone sat 
around a large table. No one stood to recite, 
nor was the formality of recognizing a 
speaker insisted upon except in the hotter 
debates, when it was absolutely necessary to 
prevent a chorus of voices. These simple de- 
vices will be familiar to the frequenters of an 
American seminar, but were novel and stim- 
ulating to many of the Czech students. 

A carefully chosen group of interpreters, 
one assigned to be the shadow of each Amer- 
ican teacher, was our solution to the second 
problem. Unless one has specialized in the 
art of interpreting or in the lesser art of con- 
veying ideas through an interpreter, it is 
unlikely that he will realize the pitfalls or 
will appreciate the beauties of a “thought 
medium” which is, as it were, translucent— 
without bias, that is, or preconceptions, and 
with a nice appreciation for words. To the 
instructor in case work fell the luck of secur- 
ing such a paragon, a girl with a photo- 
graphic type of mind and a delightful love 
for dictionaries. She had to be allowed to be- 
come intimate with the instructor’s mental 
equipment, with her habitual twists of 
thought. The material for each day’s dis- 
cussion had to be discussed beforehand, and 
often new words coined to fit a conception 
not yet current in the language. A possible 
alternative when ideas were simple and 
economy of time desirable was the use of 
German, familiar to every Czech student 
and, luckily, to the American leader as well. 
But often the excitement of debate swept 
the students into their own language, and 
then indeed the attention of both interpreter 
and leader was taxed, as the former poured 
out a rapid fire undertone of English transla- 
tion in order not to sacrifice the spontaneity 
of discussion. 

The third problem indicated above, and 








of course the most difficult, was the adapta- 
tion of American social theory to Czech 
needs. It is impossible to measure what de- 
gree of success was achieved, but there were 
many factors which should make for satis- 
factory results. The Czechs seem to have a 
genius for adapting what is best in the 
thought of other countries to their own use. 
To this they add what seems to the writer a 
peculiar aptitude for social work, the result 
not only of an analytical habit of mind which 
easily penetrates to the remoter causes of a 
human situation, but also an appreciation of 
and reverence for people which is seldom 
misled by what is accidental or superficial. 
It is characteristic of the small group of 
native leaders in social work that, in com- 
bating the recent wave of juvenile delin- 
quency, they have swept aside the repressive 
legalistic system of Austria, and are planning 
on the one hand for careful psychological 
studies of all school children, more especially 
of all children brought to the Juvenile Court, 
and on the other hand for a generously 
planned program of recreation. It is true 
that the initiation of such a program and the 
details of method are due to the influence of 
American social theory, already felt before the 
war; but the sympathetic insight which wel- 
comed these methods is thoroughly Czech, 
as was the readiness to facilitate in every 
way the task of the American social workers. 
One of the safest tests of the value of 
American methods to the Czechs was felt to 
be the opportunity to apply them to practical 
situations. This opportunity was secured 
through the courtesy of a child welfare so- 
ciety, an infant welfare station,' and the 
police. Each of these agencies allowed a 
small group of students to take possession of 
a portion of its office room, equipped in so 
far as was practicable according to American 
standards. Here, under the direction of the 


1 This model infant welfare station was organized 
through the co-operation of the Czech government, the 
American Relief Administration, and a Czech society 
for the protection of mothers and nurslings. An Ameri- 
can woman physician, a member of the teaching staff of 
the Training School, held a gynecological clinic three 
times each week. The students helped in the work of 
the station and visited in the homes, thus securing some 
knowledge of the meaning of medical social service. 
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American workers, the students handled ac- 
tual cases. Committee meetings in which 
the officials of the Czech agencies as well as 
the students and the Americans took part 
gave an opportunity for interesting and 
fruitful discussion. Conclusions arrived at 
in the classroom were measured by the ac- 
tual problems confronting the group, and on 
the other hand the experiences in the field 
were brought back to the classroom. This 
fusion of one type of work with the other was 
all the more feasible inasmuch as the same 
leader who led classroom discussions in each 
course also directed the students doing prac- 
tical work in her field. 

The small but precious shelf of Russell 
Sage publications held a staple supply 
turned to with ever increasing confidence as 
the passages translated for classroom use 
stood the test of discussion when applied to 
concrete facts discovered in Prague. 

It is true that some of the standards ad- 
vocated by American authorities seemed ex- 
travagant. This was notably so in regard to 
the methods of caring for dependent chil- 
dren, but after a year’s subsequent experi- 
ence in administering children’s work one of 
the students sends this illuminating com- 
ment, “I am now quite in accord with the 
principles you gave us, I see the necessity of 
them more every day;” and another writes, 
“IT long for a chance to study American 
methods further, they are just what we 
need.” 

From that course of training in social 
work, a course dangerously brief and inade- 
quate, the students went forth to shoulder 
heavy responsibilities—one to organize the 
National Training Course for nurses, an- 
other to reorganize a children’s institution, 
yet another to administer Red Cross relief in 
rural districts, and another to handle the 
cases of young girls brought to the police. 

The Czechs accepted seriously and enthu- 
siastically what the Americans could con- 
tribute to the solution of their social problem. 
They are eager to stay in touch with our ad- 
vancing thought, and have arranged to sub- 
scribe to our professional periodicals, and to 
receive pamphiets on special subjects. They 
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are seeking opportunities to study in Amer- 
ican schools of social work and for permission 
to translate American text-books. A per- 
manent school for social workers organized 
by Czech teachers in Prague has accepted 
many methods observed in the American 
Summer School. But one fact is certain: 


they will not take over the American brand 
of social work unmodified—they will enrich 
it by contributions springing from their 
imaginative sympathy for anyone who is 
suffering, and their passionate desire to find 
for their people the opportunity for more 
abundant life. 





THE DEFECTS OF OUR QUALITIES 


WINFRED RHOADES 
Formerly Chairman of District 14 Conference, Boston Associated Charities 


RAN away, one day, from other duties 

that with more or less vociferousness 

were clamoring to be attended to, and 
went to do a bit of friendly visiting. Not, 
however, upon a suffering family, with an 
eye to the solution of problems concerning 
food and work. It was a district conference 
of the local organized charities that I visited, 
and it was to have an eye to the presiding 
officer and the conference itself, and the solu- 
tion of weighty problems concerning them! 
Not always doesa conference have its hardest 
problems in the families under its charge. 

If some person out of sympathy with 
organized charities had been present at 
that meeting, I know very well the sort of 
remarks that would have been made after- 
ward—“ purely perfunctory,” “coldly pro- 
fessional,” ‘‘dealing with folks as if they 
were things,” “human passions and sorrows 
talked of like problems in mathematics to be 
solved.” And yet this particular conference 
had a district secretary of fine spirit, and 
contained one or two unusually well-in- 
formed and resourceful volunteer workers, 
a number of professionals representing afhli- 
ated charities, and a small scattering of 
other good-hearted people. 

It is not enough for eager workers, who 
know that their hearts are beating warm and 
true for the people they are trying to help, 
to resent such criticisms as I have mentioned. 
Resentment is not always the path to re- 
form. It is the business of such a conference, 
and particularly of its presiding officer, to 
make sure that its great virtues are not ob- 
scured to the outside mind by anything 
that could be thought to savor of perfunc- 


toriness. It is the spirit of something extra, 
something not nominated in the bond, that 
makes the beauty of human contacts, and 
it is this spirit of warm-hearted human 
friendliness that a conference needs always 
to manifest, as well as to feel, to save it from 
(I like the old fruitful saying) the “defects 
of its qualities.” 

For good habits have to put policemen on 
guard against their opposites that are al- 
ways lurking just around the corner. The 
mere habit of meeting regularly to discuss 
the typical problems of a family social work 
conference invites its corresponding dan- 
ger for the workers: the danger that they 
will get the appearance of professionalizing 
friendship and institutionalizing the effort 
to be helpful. The danger of turning out 
machine-made products—decisions accord- 
ing to rule of thumb, judgments determined 
by past dealings with analogous situations— 
is especially great if a conference contains 
a large proportion of paid workers. There 
can be no rule of thumb when you are deal- 
ing with human souls. 

After the meeting referred to above (and 
some others like it) I ventured to make notes 
of some reflections upon conferences and 
their presiding officers. 

The spirit of eager and constructive friend- 
liness is the thing that should be made most 
evident at such a gathering. The presiding 
officer who has this in mind will help the par- 
ticipants to remember, whenever they are 
discussing the weekly problems, that they 
are not talking of “cases” but of folks— 
folks like themselves, with feelings, and souls, 
and virtues as well as vices, and powers as 








. 
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well as weaknesses, and possibilities of being 
assets to society instead of liabilities; and 
that the objective is not merely the providing 
of food and coal and shoes and jobs, but the 
bringing of the individuals concerned into 
more abundant life, fuller, freer, richer, 
higher, more self-respecting, more useful, 
more aspiring life. Unless the greatness and 
beauty of the aim are frequently brought to 
the attention of the group, they are likely to 
be covered up by the pettiness or “‘cussed- 
ness” involved in the immediate problem, 
and so forgotten. Moreover, as the most 
intimate concerns of families and individuals 
are freely and frankly made common prop- 
erty, the presiding officer who has a decent 
regard for the sacredness of the rights of 
personality will not let anybody leave the 
meeting, ever, without understanding that 
the things talked about are confidences, and 
certainly are not to be made common property 
outside of the vitally interested group that 
speaks of them merely to find ways of helping. 

With the spirit of eager friendliness must 
be blended the scientific spirit. The very 
best that the highest development of soci- 
ology can suggest is none too much to bring 
to the consideration of problems that in- 
volve the enlightening of darkened human 
minds, the satisfying of hungry human 
hearts, the reforming of debased human 
spirits, the giving of right ambitions to those 
whose ambitions are all askew, the finding 
of practicable paths for feet that have 
strayed, the providing of a chance for those 
who have never had a real chance, the in- 
spiring of hope where hope has been lost. 
Sociology, psychology, penology, and sun- 
dry other ologies with big names, medicine, 
law, business, religion—all may be needed 
at the same meeting to make their contri- 
bution to the right solution of the problems 
under discussion. For the meeting is held to 
find a way of helping people who are in some 
crisis that demands the very best that educa- 
tion, and scientific resources, and experience, 
and wisdom, and good-will can give. 

In addition to the spirit of human friend- 
liness and the scientific spirit, a conference 
needs the feeling that something of impor- 
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tance is to be done, or left undone, by its 
decisions. It is to do real work that people 
sit together there. They do not come merely 
to make reports for record; that can be 
done at odd minutes. Nor do they come to 
effect the education of new volunteers; that 
is an important by-product, but is not the 
chief reason for taking time out of crowded 
days to attend a weekly conference. They 
come to solve real problems. Many heads 
are called together, because varying points 
of view are needed. Real thought and real 
advice are wanted, so that the best wisdom 
and best resources may be brought to bear 
upon the problem. For this humble thing, 
this weekly conference, is helping to de- 
termine the quality of the country’s citizen- 
ship. And it is doing more than that: it is 
helping to determine the success or failure of 
human souls on their pilgrimage through life. 
Matters of no mean importance! And yet 
at the conference of which I have spoken 
there was no sense of bigness—no feeling of 
the profundities of human hearts and the 
immensities of human souls. The ordinary, 
typical problem may have vast implications. 
Always, by whomever presented, the situa- 
tion should be presented with interest, and 
animation, and inspiration, and as if it were 
human beings and not dead dogs that were 
concerned, and it should be discussed as if 
the physical and mental and moral and 
spiritual needs of members of the human 
family were matters of sacred and vital im- 
portance. Better a lively squabble than a 
dead uninterest. 

The meeting should be thought of as a 
genuine conference—that is, a discussion at 
which decisions are reached only after a 
pooling of various ideas and suggestions. 
Whether the conference does assume this 
character depends in large measure upon the 
presiding officer and the district secretary. 
The presiding officer who, as soon as the 
problem is stated, turns with a look of utter 
helplessness to the professional district secre- 
tary or the best-informed volunteer and 
asks, “‘Well, what would you do about it?” 
may put the conference through in quick 
time, but he kills the idea of conference, and 
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kills the interest of the volunteers. So also 
may the district secretary do if she never 
wants advice. I attended a conference once 
where the district secretary appeared to 
know, before the question was discussed, 
just what she was going to do. One felt that 


it made very little difference what the con- . 


ference voted. The president (who really 
tried to preside) was reduced to a figure- 
head, and the conference to a session of a 
training school. If there is no need of the 
combined wisdom of the workers, a con- 
ference becomes largely a waste of time. 
The best conference is the one where each 
member is expected to help, and where, if 
information and opinion and suggestion are 
not offered voluntarily, the president draws 
them out by question. The humble member 
of the group, who is too shy to venture an 
opinion, may, if drawn out, make the in- 
spired suggestion that finally carries. One 
other small thing may be mentioned which 
would seem sufficiently obvious, but is 
strangely forgotten by some who are old 
enough to know better. If the presiding 
officer and the district secretary, or any 
others of the group, carry on a discussion of 
the problem in tones too low to be heard 
three seats away, they may evolve great wis- 
dom, but others at the meeting can only 
twiddle their thumbs meantime. 

The special emergency may be the least 
of the things that really need attention. 
Finding a job for Katie is likely to be, to the 
conference that endeavors to take a broad 
and comprehensive view of each problem, 
only a door opening out into opportunity for 
larger service. For the object is not to help 
the family to weather a crisis so that it can 
sail ahead carefree into another crisis, but 
to change the dependent into the indepen- 
dent, the devil-may-care into the self-re- 
specting, the potential (or real) enemies of 
society into helpful members of the human 
brotherhood. At the meeting of which I 
have spoken the president seemed vastly re- 
lieved when the “cases” for the day were 
disposed of, and he could get up to something 
important in the discussion of plans for a 
coming public meeting. And yet, after Katie 
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and her needs had been presented, he might 
have led the discussion into matters of great 
and far-reaching importance. What about 
the health and mentality of the rest of the 
children? What about their school atten- 
dance and what they are getting from it? 
What about the church relations—or lack 
of them—of the family, the social habits of 
the mother, the family’s thrift or unthrift, 
the finding of a way to make the most of that 
small seed of ambition that Brother Jim gives 
evidence of possessing, the building up of char- 
acter so that the family can begin its climb to 
something higher? 

I like best those conferences in which part 
of the time is given to following up “old 
cases’’—cases continued from the previous 
week, and some from many weeks past. 
Even if there is no new problem to be dis- 
cussed, I like to hear how things are going. 
Friends naturally want to know how their 
friends are faring: whether the last plans 
worked out well or ill—whether the tide of 
adversity is turning—whether hope is rising 
where despair had blotted the sun out of the 
sky—whether the vivid hopefulness of some 
new venture still continues. When nothing 
but new cases is discussed, the conference 
seems to be a meeting of experts solving 
problems; when cases are continued from 
week to week, the conference becomes like a 
meeting of neighbors and friends interested 
in what happens to those they talk about. 

Some of these things seem so elementary 
and so obvious that I hesitate to write them 
down. But visit conferences here and there, 
and see if just these simple things are not 
what is making the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

President King somewhere makes the re- 
mark that there is no lonely way to the 
highest life. We must all go in association. 
The family social work conference is one way 
of bringing about association with people in 
order that we may all together climb up- 
ward towards the highest life. And for what 
are we living, if not that we may—not in 
selfish isolation, but in warm-hearted asso- 
ciation with mankind—climb upward to 
the highest life? 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ACTIVITIES IN A DISTRICTED 
SOCIETY 


SARA T. DISSOSWAY 
Superintendent, Department of Service and Relief, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


HE Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
like many other districted societies, 
finds itself hampered in the attempt to 
do good case work by lack of neighborhood 
means for meeting many of the individual 
family problems. During the past winter 
several of our districts felt that they must 
undertake the development of work not 
usually definitely considered a part of the 
case worker’s job. Each district, however, 
has carefully kept in mind the desirability of 
turning over much of this work to more 
suitable agencies or groups, whenever it 
becomes possible. 

Red Hook, a thickly populated district, 
including a large water front section, found 
it difficult to interest the old residents in the 
large foreign population within its bounda- 
ries. In order to arouse the community to 
its own needs, the staff arranged monthly 
meetings in the district office, at each of 
which a capable speaker made an address 
and then conducted a discussion. Some of 
the subjects were: “The Immigrant in Amer- 
ica,” “Labor Unrest,” “The Individual 
Problem in the Workmen’s Compensation.” 
Private individuals, representatives of or- 
ganizations, clubs, and various neighborhood 
groups attended these meetings and showed 
a genuine interest. A man and his wife felt 
so strongly that lack of education was one 
underlying cause of most labor unrest, that 
they volunteered to conduct in the district 
office a small circulating library for children. 
They have not only secured the books and 
attended to the distribution, but have made 
an effort to direct the children of the district 
families in helpful reading. 

Largely through the great interest of a 
home economics student at Teachers Col- 
lege this district became the pioneer in 
nutrition class work in the Bureau, if not in 
Brooklyn. The student felt that work with 
the children themselves was necessary if the 


” 


problem of their undernourishment was to be 
solved. A class was therefore organized on 
the plan of those conducted by the Child 
Health Organization of New York. The 
supervisor of the home economics students 
from Pratt Institute who were doing field 
work with the Bureau, and the doctor in 
charge of the neighborhood health center of 
the Tuberculosis Committee devoted much 
time and interest to this work. The chil- 
dren had a physical examination before en- 
tering and returned to the doctor later if 
special advice was necessary. The class met 
once a week, and to it the children brought 
the daily charts showing food eaten, hours of 
sleep, general hygiene habits followed, etc. 
Each child was weighed and at least one 
article of nutritious food was demonstrated. 
To make the class more interesting one of the 
staff wrote attractive little songs about food, 
to be sung to well-known airs, and a young 
priest of the neighborhood conducted the 
singing. A Junior League volunteer was re- 
sponsible for keeping office charts and 
records. From a social service viewpoint 
the class has been a success, although not all 
of the children have reached normal weight. 
More volunteers to carry instructions into 
the home are needed, but this need has been 
partly met by holding at intervals evening 
meetings for mothers. 

It was in the Red Hook district also that 
the Advisory Committee was the pioneer in 
assuming the responsibility for sending its 
secretary to the National Conference. 

Cho-Cho, the health clown, helped cele- 
brate the opening of the St. Marks district 
effort in nutrition work. He gave his health 
talk before five hundred children assembled 
in one public school. The expenses of the 
meeting were paid by the Welfare Commit- 
tee of the district, a member of which pre- 
sided at the meeting and gave a short talk on 
the interest af the Bureau in the health and 
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welfare of children. The class was organized 
shortly after and met at a mission whose 
head worker had long been a member of the 
district committee. The class work was 
carried on by three home economics students 
from Pratt Institute, and the medical care 
was given by a neighborhood physician in 
co-operation with the Board of Health 
clinics. The Welfare Committee carried the 
expense of the class. 

This same committee contributed part of 
the money necessary to start a summer 
playground on a vacant lot in the crowded 
section of the district. The playground is 
largely due to the interest of the People’s 
Institute and their efforts to arouse the 
people of the neighborhood to a feeling of 
responsibility for the work are particularly 
interesting. One club of Italian young men 
is raising money toward an increased equip- 
ment. A pageant and a picnic on the grounds 
for the mothers of the neighborhood have 
also helped. 

The Welfare Committee and the People’s 
Institute worked together for the develop- 
ment of a dramatic league for the colored 
people of the district. They also approached 
several of the better class moving picture 
houses in the neighborhood and secured free 
tickets, so that in several instances all the 
members of a family were given an evening’s 
pleasure together. 

Nearly all the families under care in our 
Greenpoint District are Polish and the 
backwardness and poor physical condition 
of the children were a constant source of 
worry to the district secretary. None of the 
mothers seemed to understand the selection 
and preparation of nutritious food, although 
all spent rather more than other families for 
this item. It was impossible to organize a 
nutrition class with only one home economics 
student working in the district, so they did 
the next best thing, and with the help of some 
of the more intelligent Polish mothers worked 
out a number of Polish ménus, which give a 
properly balanced diet. One family, in which 
every member was found to be suffering 
with malnutrition when it first came under 
care, was completely made over; the chil- 
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dren eat regularly the necessary foods and 
now refuse the cakes, frankfurters, and coffee 
sometimes offered by kind neighbors. The 
mother herself after several months of proper 
diet has a new courage to train her children, 
keep her home in good condition, and is even 
doing two or three days’ work outside each 
week, which she says she really enjoys, as 
“it keeps her mind fuller.” 

All the districts are deeply interested in 
this nutrition work, feeling that without it 
much of our effort, particularly with allow- 
ance families, is wasted. The demonstrations 
have been considered so successful that in 
the fall the Tuberculosis Committee of the 
Bureau plans to undertake the work on a 
larger scale, and to establish classes in each 
district, as well as at other strategic points. 
Many workers feel that there is a special 
need now to turn our attention to diet in- 
struction, as with the prohibition of liquor 
and drugs many of our clients need well- 
chosen food to take the place of the ac- 
customed stimulant. Then, too, mothers 
report that it is now possible to plan ex- 
penditures with some regularity, as the pay 
envelope is opened at home and not in the 
corner saloon; as one woman said, for the 
first time in years she knew what she could 
depend on each week. 

Very closely allied to nutrition work is 
Americanization of families coming under 
our care if we are to expect them to develop 
successfully. The East Williamsburg and 
Williamsburg districts, with their population 
of Italians and Poles, have been particularly 
concerned with this problem and East Wil- 
liamsburg, where 75 per cent of the allowance 
families were Italian, felt that some begin- 
ning must be made. As there was no agency 
in the district to which these Italian mothers 
could be sent to learn English, and as they 
could neither spare the time to travel nor 
find their way to distant sections, the staff 
decided to undertake a class in English. As 
the group was small, the women soon became 
acquainted with one another and with the 
staff, and felt at ease. The improvement 
was amazing, for some of them could not 
even read and write in Italian. The meetings 





were social as well as educational. There 
were always refreshments afterward, indeed, 
more than once one of the women would 
bring “Italian refreshments” for the workers 
to sample. Incidentally there was often a 
chance to give advice on American standards 
and present day opportunities, and the 
neater dress of some of the more capable of 
the women soon had its effect on the careless. 
Because of the interest of the two districts, 
the State Department of Education and the 
city Board of Education have opened a class 
under a trained teacher in our Williamsburg 
building. It is hoped that the work will be 
developed this fall, so that classes will be 
held daily and provide for all nationalities. 

East New York, one of the large, outlying 
districts, found it necessary to develop new 
lines of work because of the non-existence in 
the district of other social service agencies. 
The members of the Advisory and Finance 
Committees decided about a year and a half 
ago that to begin with a district council 
should be organized. Through this a number 
of people were interested and several com- 
mittees were appointed to handle various 
district problems and to develop work al- 
ready established by the Bureau. There has 
not been as much actual work accomplished 
as was anticipated, but there has been a 
valuable gain in the increased understanding 
of the work of the Bureau in the district. 
The Committee for the Blind has met 
weekly in the district office to sew for the 
families of blind women. The Health Com- 
mittee made a survey and has been observing 
the work of the few medical agencies in the 
neighborhood before making plans for an in- 
crease of facilities. A Day Nursery Commit- 
tee has also been organized to raise money 
for the purpose of increasing the usefulness 
of an existing nursery and establishing a new 
one in another crowded section if possible. 

In September the district secretary, in en- 
deavoring to arrange for special instruction 
for a defective child, found that this could 
only be secured at a distant clinic, requiring 
several hours of travel. Thinking over the 
various children known to her who were 
suffering from speech defects and physical 
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defects, such as spinal curvature, round 
shoulders, fallen arches, etc., she realized 
that few were having the instruction which 
would perhaps cure, or at least improve, these 
difficulties. Inquiry brought an offer from 
the People’s University Extension Society 
of New York City to provide a teacher to 
conduct a class for such children, provided 
an attendance of six could be assured. It 
was a very easy matter to get together more 
than this number from the families under 
care, and as the school teachers and nurses 
learned of the work, more and more children 
were referred, until finally the class num- 
bered between forty and fifty. In order to 
care for the two groups of children, those 
having speech defects and those having 
physical defects, the time of class work was 
divided so that physical exercises were given 
during the first half hour and breathing and 
vocal exercises during the second. The class 
was held first ina Sunday-school room, later 
in the Board of Health Milk Station, and 
finally in the kindergarten room of a public 
school. Transportation of some of the badly 
crippled children was handled by the Com- 
mittee on the Care of Crippled Children and 
the National League for Women’s Service 
Motor Corps. There has been no expense 
except a twenty-five cent janitress fee for the 
meetings in the school room. The interest of 
the schools has been so great that after an- 
other winter the Board of Education will 
probably take over the work. 

Recreation, except the “movies,” seemed 
to form no part of the life of the growing girls 
of the families under care in this district, and 
to a young worker fresh from college where 
she had spent her spare time in work with 
girl scouts this seemed a most deplorable 
situation. She therefore organized a troop of 
about twenty girls, chiefly from Bureau 
families and all under fifteen years of age. 
As the girls were Italian, Polish, Jewish and 
American, many adjustments had to be made 
and the development of higher group ideals 
was necessarily slow. Meetings were held 
every week during the winter, the business 
meetings in the district office, after which the 
group adjourned to a nearby school where 
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they had games, folk-dancing, singing and 
drilling in the gymnasium. During the 
spring and summer there have been hikes,— 
a new experience to most of the girls, and a 
few venturesome spirits even went on an 
overnight jaunt. A visit to a boy scout camp 
taught the girls more about camp arrange- 
ments than they could have learned by any 
number of lectures. This summer there have 
been swimming parties at Coney Island, 
where a municipal bathing house makes the 
cost very low. A trip to the Metropolitan 
Museum did not bring forth as much en- 
thusiasm, although several of the girls were 
interested. Some of the girls also attended 
lectures which were arranged for the Girl 
Scouts of Brooklyn at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, describing the common birds, plants, 
and butterflies. By dint of small economies 
the girls were able to meet their own ex- 
penses. 

Southern District, covering an enormous 
territory, has been until recently so good a 
residential section that practically no social 
service agencies have been developed. The 
district is divided into two sections, Bath 
Beach and Bay Ridge, each with its own 
clubs and political and social groups. The 
amount of family work does not justify two 
offices, but in order to enlist the interest and 
co-operation of both sections plans have been 
made to conduct two advisory committees 
this coming year. This district also decided 
to organize a council but proceeded upon a 
somewhat different plan from that of East 
New York District. A member of the staff 
made a brief survey of the district and pre- 
sented her findings at the organization meet- 
ing of the council. As a result of this study 
they decided not to form a number of com- 
mittees to attack various problems at the 
start but to concentrate on the chief need— 
a day nursery. This made a popular appeal 
to the community as a whole and almost 
every organization in the district contributed 
toward the necessary fund. Council mem- 
bers are now planning a fall campaign to 
complete the fund. In forming the Council 
and in arousing interest in the nursery every 
clergyman in the district and a number of 


private individuals and representatives of 
Organizations were interviewed, with the 
happy result of a better understanding of 
the work generally, and an encouraging in- 
crease in the number of volunteers. Through 
the teacher of community civics in the large 
high school the enthusiastic interest of the 
girls taking that course was secured. Every 
day during the school term found at least one 
of them in the office as a clerical volunteer; 
one has become visitor to two blind women 
in the district; others have formed groups 
to sew for individual families; all helped 
raise money for the nursery fund and groups 
of the girls made sixty posters advertising 
the first entertainment given in behalf of the 
nursery. 

Navy Yard is one of the heavily populated 
districts, covering a comparatively small 
territory. Its people live in small, dingy 
rooms, often in tumble-down wooden houses. 
Here along the waterfront we find colonies of 
Cubans and Spaniards, as well as of Syrians, 
Greeks, Italians and negroes. Summer out- 
ings for whole families together, so that the 
mother and older children might taste the 
joy of green fields, clear sunshine, and spark- 
ling water, and also, by community living, 
might learn something of responsibility to 
others and better standards of living, had for 
some time been the heart’s desire of the dis- 
trict staff. The longed-for opportunity came 
this summer when a clergyman, who had 
previously been interested in one of the 
Bureau districts, and one of his former 
parishioners, who had joined the Bureau 
staff, decided that even though the roof 
leaked in spots, St. Mary’s Parish House on 
Shelter Island would afford an excellent 
haven for a camp. Additional equipment 
was easily secured, and each family supplied 
its own bedding. With the clergyman on the 
ground to settle disputes and advise in case 
of any great difficulty, and with fortnightly 
visits from some member of the office staff, it 
was decided that the management of the 
camp, the buying and cooking, etc., could be 
placed in the hands of a capable mother, who 
had long been the faithful janitress of the 
district office. Families were chosen care- 
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fully and everyone understood that it was a 
co-operative plan, that each mother would 
have some duty assigned her and would be 
absolutely responsible for the care of her own 
children. They have really enjoyed this 
sense of partnership and responsibility and 
have learned much about discipline as well 
as properly balanced ménus and food sub- 
stitutes. A number for the first time learned 
to prepare and use nut butter,—‘“If fine 
folks use it, why not us?” Kindness and 
thoughtfulness toward each other have not 
been wanting, as shown by the happy letters 
from the one colored family in the group, 
who in no way felt slighted or uncomfortable. 
The plan had another value, too; that of 
interesting the idle summer residents in 
something helpful to others. They have 
planned auto rides and beach parties for the 
campers, to say nothing of the recital and 
the lantern féte held on the rectory lawn to 
raise funds to mend the roof. It is hoped that 
next year a committee of the summer resi- 
dents will be responsible for carrying on the 
work. Even under the present plan the ex- 
pense to the Bureau has not been large con- 
sidering the number of people benefited. Of 
course the plan would have been absolutely 
impossible without the unfailing devotion of 
the clergyman who was so willing to attend 
to all matters, from raising money for repairs 
to meeting the little Italian mother and her 
two small children at the station and es- 
corting her to the camp. As the entire plan 
has been carried out by the district, it has 
meant some sacrifice on the part of the staff, 
for the secretary had to forego attendance at 
a summer course in order to put the plan 
through, and another member spent part of 
her vacation in supervising the camp for the 
first week. 

This same Navy Yard district during the 
past winter organized a special committee to 
consider community situations. They hoped 
to be able to establish a coffee and club room 
to take the place of the saloon, but difficulty 
in securing a suitable location prevented this 
for the time being, although the sum of $3000 
was easily raised. Other plans were to try to 
secure a wider use of the libraries, to promote 
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naturalization and to secure the interest of 
other agencies in making the ceremonies 
of naturalization somewhat more just and 
dignified. 

Flatbush District is hoping for real help 
during the coming year from its new Com- 
munity Centre, particularly as the program 
includes child hygiene and a promise of a 
baby health station in the squatter section 
quite correctly known as “Pig Towr ” As 
the district secretary has been the very 
active secretary of the Community Centre, 
there is little doubt that something of benefit 
to our clients will be developed. 

A high school in this district also has been 
interested in the work of the Bureau; several 
classes have been responsible for raising 
money to be used for special families and for 
a scholarship fund. A club of girl students 
has been interested in providing recreation 
for a small group of children and trips have 
been taken to places of interest, such as the 
Children’s Museum, the Aquarium, etc. 

Gowanus District, with its large number of 
factories and many opportunities for all 
kinds of work, had long felt the need of a day 
nursery for the children left at home uncared 
for by mothers who felt they must earn at 
least a part of their budget. When the sec- 
retary came in contact with a group of sub- 
stantial women who had been organized to 
provide maternity care of a rather casual 
kind, she felt that here was an opportunity 
for them to meet a real need. The response 
was most encouraging and within a few 
months the nursery opened in a building 
which had been purchased and equipped by 
this group. 

Another need, as in the East New York 
district, was recreation for the girls. The 
Advisory Committee was particularly inter- 
ested in this problem and finally a meeting 
was urranged at the home of one of the mem- 
bers. This was attended by a member of 
the New York League of Women Workers, 
committee members, and other residents of 
the district who were interested, and by a 
number of girls known to the staff. The girls 
were asked what kind of a club they would 
like and it was interesting to see how many 
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requested classes in sewing and millinery, 
as well as opportunity for a social time. One 
club was organized several months ago and 
has been so successful that another will 
begin in the fall. Classes in sewing, milli- 
nery, dramatics, current topics, and a club 
for outdoor jaunts constitute the chief 
activities. 

While new committees have been formed 
and other lines of work taken up, much of 
the credit for these new ventures is due to 
the long-standing and faithful Advisory or 
Case Committee. The members of the case 
conference have a peculiar opportunity to 
acquire a sympathetic understanding of case 
work in its relation to community needs. 


One school principal who, after he had made 
an unjust criticism, was invited to attend 
the Advisory Committee meeting, writes 
thus of his conversion: 


I am glad that I had the opportunity of attending 
these two meetings. It has given me an insight into the 
really remarkable work that you do, which I could not 
otherwise have obtained. It has been a revelation to 
me concerning the lives of our neighbors as well. I 
thought I knew something about the home life of my 
pupils but find there is a great deal I don’t know. 

aan to send you soon the proceeds of a screen 
lecture to be given here tomorrow. 


It is usually as a result of the considera- 
tion of the individual family problems at the 
weekly case committee meetings that new 
plans for bettering community conditions 
have been undertaken. 





TWIN EVILS 


SARA A. BROWN 
General Secretary, Assoicated Charities of Lansing, Mich. 


WIN evils in our state are unlimited 

credit and wage garnishment; for 

persuasive salesmen find that it pays 
them to sell to almost any amount on credit, 
and then attach or garnishee the wages to 
reimburse themselves—the costs all landing 
on the victimized purchaser. 

The family of John K, an unskilled, illit- 
erate laborer, recently came under our care: 
five children, the oldest three and a half 
years, Mrs. K not yet twenty. K’s work 
record is good; he is fond of his family, but, 
under conditions of credit in his home town, 
able to contract debts totaling over $300, 
many for non-essentials bought without 
leaving the home. Mrs. K is an easy victim 
of the glib agent; she loves pretty things, 
and has the mind and experience of a child. 

Whatisthe result? A frequent garnishment 
of K’s wage, often taking every cent of the pay 
check so sadly needed for the babies at home. 
The character of the K’s is affected, for they 
resort to cunning devices to put off the collec- 
tor and avoid garnishment, consequently 
gaining the reputation of being dead beats, 
and certainly becoming hopelessly involved. 

One garnishment was executed for a bill 
of $2.25 for lace curtains bought from an 
agent. The cost of garnishment was $3.75, 
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totaling $6.00. Another was for a bill of 
$2.75, purporting to be the cost of a rug 
which the K’s declared they had neither 
ordered nor received from the artful out-of- 
town agent. True, the matter could be con- 
tested in court, at the cost of about $25.00. 
Unjust bills have a particularly distressing 
result on the K’s—for instance, a bill pre- 
sented by a doctor who had grossly neglected 
Mrs. K, so that but for the early arrival 
of a visiting nurse her baby would doubtless 
have been blind. 

The only remedy we have to offer is close 
supervision in case work, instruction in the 
simplest matters of home making and, above 
all,actual handling of the wage. We secured 
an assignment of this man’s wages and ar- 
ranged with the creditors for payments on a 
pro rata basis. At first the visitor drew the 
money, handling the pay check entirely. A 
little later she withdrew the assignment and 
permitted K to draw his own pay, but re- 
quired him to deposit at the district office a 
special amount each pay day for rent and 
back bills. 

Unlimited credit for John K is as damag- 
ing as the free sale of alcohol, and could not 
be secured if the garnishee law did not pro- 
tect the creditor against his own bad business. 
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EDITORIAL 
HE public school teacher and the 


social worker have long been firm 
friends, although modern pedagogy 
and case technique still remain mere bowing 
acquaintances. How to vitalize this well- 
recognized professional comradeship through 
a closer co-ordination of administrative rou- 
tine contacts is the problem now engaging 
the attention of many interested in what may 
be termed educational and social mechanics. 
For where individual and more or less 
casual reference of cases gives way to a con- 
structive plan based on a recognition of the 
educational value of case work as a phase of 
routine school administration, the reactions 
of all concerned are most illuminating. The 
professionally alert are bound to be fas- 
cinated. More intelligent treatment of in- 
dividual cases is a natural consequence. 
The effect of a steady inflow of intimate and 
accurate information regarding the life of 
the community speedily manifests itself in 
the life and work of the school. Corre- 
spondingly, a new educational influence ap- 
pears in the homes as a direct result of the 
new and truer interpretation of the school 
and its methods. 
When Miss Case Worker interviews 
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Teacher regarding Arthur’s school record 
she “‘gets across” not only the family back- 
ground in the case under discussion, but also 
a favorable impression as to the value of her 
own services, pedagogically viewed. Re- 
ciprocally, she is as much enlightened at the 
diversified courses and individual adapta- 
tion aimed at in a modern progressive school 
as she is astonished at the contrast with 
pedagogical methods in vogue during her 
own school days. Teacher proceeds at once 
to evaluate the social efficiency of herself 
and her work, and Miss Case Worker be- 
comes a veritable neighborhood missionary 
for the school and best friend for the fathers 
and mothers. 

How to bring teacher and case worker 
together in the daily school routine,—how 
to make these contacts continuous as well as 
constructive,—how to develop the work so 
that the case problem of the so-called nor- 
mal child from the “best” home receives its 
share of attention,—how to meet the in- 
evitable shock of discovery that the school 
is failing to measure up to its responsibilities, 
—how to guard against resulting sensitive- 
ness as to the reputation of the school— 
these are some of the problems that await 
any who see in this twilight zone between 
organized educational and social effort a 
field for interesting experiment. 

ECENTLY the American Association 

has acted as—shall we say—a clearing 
house of information in regard to a certain 
transient who had been wandering from city 
to city. This young man showed an aston- 
ishing ability to attain his end. He was 
young, fairly well educated, and his claim 
that he had an active case of tuberculosis was 
verified by several physicians. In spite of 
unvarying failure to persuade family social 
work societies to pass him on to some hypo- 
thetical friend in a neighboring city, he in- 
variably visited the family society in each 
city of his choice. 

The first circular letter of the American 
Association was sent out on July 7th, and 
within two weeks societies in twelve different 
cities had sent in reports of their experiences. 
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The young man was hostile and threatening 
in his attitude, claimed a prison record (vari- 
ously placed, from Missouri to Maine) for a 
serious crime, and absolutely refused the 
medical care of which he was avowedly in 
need. To one secretary he finally gave his 
mother’s name and address, and she was 
interviewed. This aimless wandering, she 
told us, dated from her son’s discharge from 
the army; previously he had, although not 
living at home, been self-supporting, and 
there had been no criminal action or prison 
term. The mother was eager that her 
son be persuaded to return home and accept 
the medical care of which he was in sore 
need. 

This correspondence has opened up a new 
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possibility of service. Here is a man who is 
obviously a menace to public health. In ad- 
dition to tuberculosis he may be suffering 
from a temporary psychopathic condition. 
What of him and of other men who may be 
drifting from city tocity? A regular informa- 
tion service on transients who refuse care and 
insist On transportation would offer an un- 
paralleled opportunity to study the psychol- 
ogy of the wanderer as evidenced by his 
reactions and by his frequently changing 
versions of his own history. Such a service 
would be truly humanitarian in averting 
many disasters, in preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases, and might eventually 
evolve a new technique for handling this 
most difficult type of problem. 


MARGINAL NOTES 


IDWAY of the nineteenth century, 
M in a small house in the Rue Mont- 

parnasse, lived and labored a man 
of letters. Every Monday as regularly as 
clockwork there was issued from his study 
a review or Causerie for one of the Paris 
newspapers. Each of these talks on books 
and people would fill only about sixteen 
pages of a small volume, but Sainte-Beuve 
brought to their preparation, as Matthew 
Arnold reminds us, “the cons¢ientious in- 
dustry of a Benedictine.” Though even at 
its best criticism is a perishable thing, yet 
this industry has had its reward in that 
lovers of French literature still read and 
quote the Causeries du Lundi. Of this 
author’s essays—about a thousand in all— 
three-fourths treat of memoirs, biographies, 
and collections of letters. Here then is a 
specialist in human behavior and easily, 
moreover, the prince of critics. 

But why should attention be called to 
Sainte-Beuve in this place? First, for the 
unimportant reason that an idle philanthro- 
pist took two volumes of his Monday talks 
away this summer, liked them, and sent for 
more of the volumes, then happened upon a 
book just from the press of the University of 
Chicago—a thesis on Sainte-Beuve’s Critical 
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Theory and Practice after 1849. Its author, 
Lander MacClintock, supplies the real rea- 
son for these Notes in his discovery of a 
clearly defined diagnostic method underlying 
all of Sainte-Beuve’s later output, from 1849 
to 1869. It now appears that, in a field re- 
mote from social work, this literary critic 
had developed fifty years ago a technique of 
analysis which resembles at many points the 
social diagnosis of today. 


— ATTEMPT to condense more than thirty 
of MacClintock’s well-constructed pages 
into one paragraph is to risk confusion or 
worse, but here are his findings in outline. 
Sainte-Beuve prepared himself, it seems, for 
each of his Causeries by an elaborate study 
of his author-subject’s background and fore- 
ground. The study covered the following 
points, and avoided at the same time all ready- 
made categories, all a priori conclusions: 


(1) Race. This the critic often confused with nation- 
ality or even with such provincial strains as the Breton 
or Gascon, but the physiological and mental character- 
istics of both races and nations were to him full of sig- 
nificance. (2) Epoch. Only certain ages, certain social 
backgrounds, could have produced certain books or 
men. (3) Family. One must consider the subject’s 
parents, especially his mother; also his sisters, brothers, 
and his own children. The essays on Cowper and on 
Maurice and Eugénie De Guérin are examples of this 
method. (4) Early Life and Education. Note, for 
example, his approach to the subject of Mme. Geoffrin. 
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These early associations 
(6) First Success. 
(7) 


(5) First Group of Friends. 
du méme printemps leave their mark. 
This is when an author’s talent is at its simplest. 


Moment of Initial Dissolution. Or that point at which 
an excellence, perhaps, becomes a fault. (8) The 
Physic al Basis. Sainte-Beuve studied medicine and 


‘to this I owe,” he declares, “‘whatever good methodical 
procedure my writings, even my literary writings, pos- 
sess.’ (9) Private Life. “So long as you have not 
asked a certain number of questions about an author 
and received the answers you cannot be sure that you 
have grasped him wholly. What did he think in mat- 
ters of religion? How was he affected by the spectacle 
of nature?) How did he conduct himself toward women? 
What was his every-day manner of life? What was 
his vice or his foible? Every man has one.” (10) 
Testimony of Contemporaries. What did those worthy 
of belief have to say about him? (11) Diagnosis. How 


can his essential qualities be summarized in a few 


necessary words? 

I WOULD be easy, of course, to apply the 
term “ pseudo-science”’ to all of this, but 

we should remember, as MacClintock is at 

that in Sainte-Beuve’s day 


pains to note, 
* the science of psychology was in its cradle and 
the science of sociology, only slow ly develop- 
ing since then, not yet born. He did feel the 
appeal of science and he did some notable 
thinking under three of its great principles— 
observation, identification, and classification.” 

There are several minor items of method 
that may be of interest to social workers, 
such as the habit of letting an author speak 
for himself in well-selected quotations. The 
selection always had behind it Sainte-Beuve’s 
total grasp, based upon his detailed analysis. 
Bradford, biographical 


Gamaliel whose 


studies in the Ad/antic prove him a disciple of 


Sainte-Beuve, notes the skill with which his 
master found in the casual aside, the offhand 
remark, the mere gesture even, a window 
opening into his subject’s inmost heart. 
This method has its dangers, of course, for 
only after the groundwork of chronological 
fact has been solidly laid is it safe to assume 
significance in the insignificant. 

Perhaps, however, one may be pardoned 


for turning aside long enough to quote this 


illustration of the method, taken not from 


Sainte-Beuve but from Bradford: 


A man’s wife was caught unexpectedly, in travelling, 
with little or no money, and obliged to explain her difh- 
culties to the hotel keeper and telegraph to her husband 
for assistance. The husband sent it at once, but his 
comment was, “To think that my wife should be 
stranded in a hotel without money.” Just reflect upon 
all that little sentence tells of the person who wrote it. 


In nothing did the French critic show 
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greater art than in his knowledge of what to 
omit. “I draw a circle around my subject 
and say to my thoughts and my pen: 7x 
n’iras pas plus loin.”” Would that he could 
teach the present generation of case recorders 
how to suppress irrelevant material in the 
same fashion! 

OQ" author has called himself “‘a botanist 
of minds,” as Bradford translates 
it, “a naturalist of souls.”” But he was 
greater than his imitators in that he never lost 
sight of the fact that criticism was, after all, 
Here, too, is a lesson for social work. 


or, 


an art. 


When the critic has assembled all this knowledge he 
must put it in the background so that he can attack his 
work with vital ete and unjaded taste. 

And in the Nouveaux Lundis he tells us that the 
genius, the irreducible personality of an author, cannot 
be perceived by the intellect, nor explained by an ana- 
lytical process; it must be felt by the critical faculty, 
itself an irreducible intuition. 

Sainte-Beuve’s was not an equally ad- 
mirable character on every side, but he had 
that unquenchable interest in “life itself 
and the object of it,”” which saved him from 
the somewhat barren philosophizing of his 
time. One wonders what he would have 
done in our day with the attempts to psycho- 
analyze Dante and Browning and even the 
unknown author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
We know that he was sceptical of Guizot’s 
philosophy of history. 

The facts of high antiquity are those which lend 
themselves best to this kind of systematic history. 
They are dead, they reach us scattered and piecemeal; 
they let themselves be ordered about and disciplined at 
will, when a capable hand is extended to erect and re- 
construct them. But modern history offers more re- 
sistance. . The generalization which seems 
profound when applied to distant ages, would seem 
frivolous and bold on this side of them. Let us come 
to an understanding: I admire that far-reaching and 
ingenious force of intellect which remakes. 

But what I emphasize as a danger is a habit of arguing 
from a past thus remade and reconstructed, from an 
artificially simplified past, to an unstable, variable, 
changing present! For my own part, when I have read 
some of these lofty lessons on the History of Civilization 
which are so clear and positive, I quickly open again a 
volume of Retz’s Memoirs, to re-enter the real world of 
intrigues and human masquerade. 


This was something other than sheer 
frivolity in our author. The human scene 
appealed to him, the zsthetic side of criti- 
cism appealed, but back of these were the 
passion for things as they really are and the 
untiring industry which give him his con- 
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tinuing vogue in our own day. 
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PURPOSEFUL INVESTIGATION 


HELEN C. WALLERSTEIN 
Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


OU recall, in the familiar Mock Turtle 

scene, Alice remonstrates with the 
Mock Turtle: 

“If I'd been the whiting,” said Alice, whose thoughts 

were still running on the song, “I’d have said to the 


porpoise, ‘Keep back, please: we don’t want you with 


us! 


“They were obliged to have him with them,” the 
Mock Turtle said: “no wise fish would go anywhere 
without a porpoise.” 

“Wouldn’t it really?” said Alice in a tone of great 


surprise. 

“Of course not,” said the Mock Turtle: ‘‘ Why, if a 
fish came to me, and told me he was going a journey, I 
should say, ‘With what porpoise?’ ” 

Not long ago I read a social case history in 
which was recorded an exceptionally full in- 
vestigation. The visitor had gone to an- 
other state to look up relatives and not a 
clue had eluded her. She brought back with 
her facts galore. She had learned her client’s 
story from girlhood; she knew the standing 
of her family in the town in which she had 
grown up, their relations with their fellow 
citizens, their occupations, the nature of 
their recreation, bringing her story up to the 
present and leaving a clear picture with the 
reader of the client’s mother in the neat little 
cottage which was now her home. The vis- 
itor had not only talked with the people for 
whom her client had worked, but had com- 
municated with the hospital in which she 
had once been a patient. In a word, she had 
made a “complete investigation,” so that 
the client stood out silhouetted against the 
background of her own past. Yet I felt that, 
dependent upon this inquiry, the visitor 
would be hard put to it to help her client 
build up a successful future. Why? The 
answer is simple. The investigation, for all 
its thoroughness, lacked purpose. It was 
rich in history, it gave a clear idea of the 
estate from which the girl had descended and 
to which it might be desirable to restore her. 
But it failed in two essentials: First, it did 
not account satisfactorily for her descent. It 
did not suggest why, given what she had 
been, she had sunk to her present level. 
Second, not a hook jutted out on which to 
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hang a future plan. If any such plan should 
involve the mother, or an uncle, or a previous 
employer, he or she would have to be con- 
sulted again. If an emergency arose—and in 
the serious family situation that had devel- 
oped there was danger of emergency—noth- 
ing in all the elaborate investigation sug- 
gested a way out. Not only were there no 
hcoks, but no way had been paved to pre- 
pare the relatives for possible emergencies. 

This may sound like an extreme example, 
but I often come across similar instances. 
We have been told lately that too much of 
our case work halts just beyond the point of 
investigation, that we have been living 
through a period of investigation, and should 
begin to place more emphasis on the side of 
treatment. Certainly it will be agreed that a 
case record confined chiefly to this beginning 
process can hardly be said to be a case record 
at all. We are beginning to think that the 
two—investigation and treatment—are a 
well-mated team which should pull pretty 
much side by side. All the more, then, must 
investigation be “purposeful.” 

Let me be more explicit. Our later day 
school of investigation has taught us how to 
use the sources of information at command, 
has pointed out the clues to be followed, has 
shown us how to separate the relevant from 
the irrelevant, so that by the careful inter- 
pretation of our material we are able to make 
a more or less scientific social diagnosis. Not 
only has it taught us how to do this; follow- 
ing our instruction we have gone ahead and 
done it with a vengeance. I have seen case 
records where not a single source of informa- 
tion has been allowed to escape. Births, mar- 
riages and deaths have been verified. Rela- 
tives have been interviewed and _ re-inter- 
viewed. Previous addresses have been fol- 
lowed to the mth degree. All this is as it 
should be; it is not my intention to belittle 
the place of investigation in case work. No 
one could be more appreciative of its value 
and necessity. But it is partly because we 
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have become so adept at this thing that we 
find ourselves, when we reach the stage of 
diagnosis, very much like an overladen ship 
in an uncharted sea. 

When a man is on trial, the jury has pre- 
sented to it all the facts in the case. No stone 
is left unturned that may hide a significant 
item. Lhe jury, receiving these facts imper- 
sonally, makes its own interpretation and 
then renders its verdict. It pronounces the 
man “guilty” or “not guilty” and its job is 
over. But the case worker’s task is only 
begun with the verdict or diagnosis; the 
facts he has gathered must point toward some- 
thing more than a “guilty” or “not guilty.” 
The investigation must, it is true, furnish 
background, but it must also furnish fore- 
ground for treatment. It does not do much 
good to call on Sam’s mother and elicit from 
her a detailed history of Sam’s life from early 
childhood, unless we get at the same time 
not only her interpretation of this narrative 
(with our interpretation of her thrown in), but 
also her reaction towards the present need of 
Sam’s family, and, more important still, the 
contribution that she is going to be able to 
make toward Sam’s future. True, we may 
not be able to get all, or nearly all, in one 
visit, but certainly such should be our under- 
lying purpose. Then we have at least made 
a beginning for future attempts—“‘ we know 
where we're at.” 

An Italian family in whom I have recently 
been interested furnishes a case in point. 
Joe Capelli had for a number of years shown 
himself to be of little use. Undoubtedly his 
slovenly, easy-going wife was partially to 
blame, but that did not excuse Joe’s unwill- 
ingness to face and accept his obligations. 
Joe, however, decided to turn over a new 
leaf and the visitor believed in him. She 
went to his parents and to his sister. She got 
from them as full a story of Joe’s life as she 
could obtain, for she knew that it was only 
through a thorough understanding of Joe 
that she could help him. She then talked 
over with them the present situation, with 
which they were all too familiar. She learned 
their interpretation of it, and was quick to 


gather their reactions. She next presented 
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her side of the story and solicited their aid— 
not only financial—in helping her to help 
Joe make good. The financial assistance was 
forthcoming fast enough, but the relatives 
were skeptical about the future and preferred 
to keep hands off Joe and his wife Lizzie, who 
was not their kind. The visitor did not press 
the point at that time. Instead, she began a 
campaign of case work upon those relatives. 
She went back regularly to consult them 
about plans and to report progress, taking it 
for granted that they were at least as keenly 
interested as she herself was. Before long 
past differences were put aside and even the 
sister offered voluntarily to call on Lizzie 
once more. 

Successful treatment in this case was due 
largely to the contact with relatives. Just as 
the first interview had established a friendly 
working basis between visitor and client, so 
had the original investigation established the 
right sort of contact with the client’s rela- 
tives. 

To sum up briefly what I have been trying 
to say, it seems to me there are at least four 
distinct factors to be kept in mind in making 
case investigations: 

1. The obtaining of information; the 
gathering, that is, of all such facts as will 
throw light on the family and its problem. 

2. The acquiring of these facts in such a 
way as not only to throw light on the prob- 
lem, but, at the same time, to furnish insight 
into its underlying causes. To a certain ex- 
tent, the facts should be self-interpretative. 

3. At the same time that the past is thus 
being pieced together, we must be laying out 
a pathway toward treatment. The persons 
consulted should become partners in working 
out a plan. 

4. All really successful investigation car- 
ries treatment along with it. Sources become 
active agents in pushing the plan forward. 
If the circurmstances are such that they can- 
not become active immediately, at least the 
elements of their future usefulness can be 
brought out. 

I am beginning to believe that many of our 
failures of the past should be ascribed not so 
much to poor treatment as to empty investi- 
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gations. I made the generalization one day 
not long ago, after reading a number of case 
histories, that all the work and time ex- 
pended in trying to solve the problem of a 
certain type of single woman who had seen 
much better days was wasted. We were 
able to build up a complete and interesting 
picture of her, but when it came to treat- 
ment we floundered hopelessly. Not long 
after I happened upon the record of such a 
woman, a fascinating and unbelievable story, 


and though the end is not yet, I would will- 
ingly stake my all on its successful con- 
clusion. Why? Because every interview 
recorded in that history pointed toward 
treatment; every process of the lengthy in- 
vestigation was, in fact, a step in treatment. 
The visitor may not have been familiar with 
her “Alice,” but she had nevertheless gone 
ahead with some such adage as that of the 
Mock Turtle in mind, “‘ No wise fish would 
go anywhere without a porpoise.” 


ATTACKING OUR MARRIAGE LAWS 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


Chairman, Committee on Marriage Laws 


PPARENTLY social workers, public 
officials, ministerial associations, Ro- 
tary Clubs, women’s clubs, and others 

have begun to realize with Professor Howard 
that “it may reasonably be doubted whether 
any people in occidental civilization has 
marriage laws so defective as ours.” 

The Committee on Marriage Laws reaches 
this conclusion from considering the many 
bills for marriage law reform that have been 
introduced in the legislatures of at least four- 
teen states during the two most recent ses- 
sions. Eight of these bills have become laws. 
Their character indicates the points at which 
interest centers. In Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Vermont the new laws attempt to prevent 
the marriage of the physically and mentally 
unfit, but from the way these laws are 
framed, we doubt whether in practice they 
will work out in the way their sponsors hoped. 
The Kansas law merely requires that the clerk 
shall put the following question to each appli- 
cant, to be answered under oath in writing: 

Have you, or has the person you are expecting to 
marry, ever been afflicted with epilepsy, imbecility, 
feeble-mindedness, or insanity? 

By the new Vermont law (and the new 
Oklahoma law is substantially the same) 
persons who have learned of their venereal 
disease infection from a physician, and who 
marry without a physician’s certification 
that they are free from such diseases, are sub- 
ject to a large fine or imprisonment. Mis- 
souri has raised its marriageable age, the age 


below which no marriage may be contracted 
even with parental consent, to fifteen years 
for both parties; and Maryland has raised 
the age below which parental consent is nec- 
essary for girls from sixteen to eighteen, thus 
conforming to the usual standard. Oregon 
has required state registration of marriages 
for the first time, and Florida has attempted 
to stop the falsification of ages by minor ap- 
plicants by requiring that they shall take 
oath to a statement of their “true and cor- 
rect ages.”” One is greatly surprised to see 
that it has been regarded necessary in the 
new Florida law to provide also that the 
issuer of marriage licenses shall not “send 
out of his ofice any marriage license signed 
in blank.” In Texas hereafter all marriage 
license fees must be turned in to the county 
treasurer. This removes a standing tempta- 
tion to the issuer to grant licenses rather than 
to refuse them. The issuing of licenses is put 
on a salary basis, where it surely belongs. 

The list of bills that have failed to pass (so 
far as we are informed) is a long one—a fact 
which indicates that marriage law reform 
must usually be fought for, it cannot be had 
for the asking. In six states—California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky (two bills), 
Louisiana, and Maryland—attempts have 
been made to pass laws similar to those in 
force in New England, New Jersey, and Wis- 
consin—laws which aim to stop hasty mar- 
riages by providing for a notice of intention 
fled three, five, or more days before the 
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issuance of the license. California has been 
unusually keen for such a provision, four 
bills of this character having been intro- 
duced and defeated in the five most recent 
sessions of the legislature. In Georgia the 
bill was popularly called the “‘anti-elopement 
bill.” In Louisiana, the bill was sponsored 
by the Federation of Catholic Societies, and 
one of the Kentucky bills was put forward 
by a Rotary Club. Social workers in Wis- 
consin were obliged to fight against an 
organized effort to deprive them of their ad- 
vance notice law, the claim being made that 
it drove applicants out of the state, and 
thus the counties lost their fees. One of the 
Kentucky bills (which, strangely enough, 
was referred to the Committee on Regula- 
tion of Intoxicating Liquors, and reported 
unfavorably by that Committee) contained 
a clause which suggests the need of investi- 
gation to learn the practices which made it 
necessary. The clause provides that “‘it 
shall be unlawful for any official issuing said 
license to antedate such license.” There 
were attempts to pass bills relating to the 
marriage of those suffering from venereal 
diseases in three states—lIllinois, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. The Indiana bill was more 
drastic than the new laws just referred to, 
for it required all applicants to present 
certihcates signed by physicians to indicate 
their freedom from venereal disease. The 
Kentucky bill called for a physician’s certif- 
cate of examination showing merely “a 
physical and mental condition” justifying 
the marriage relationship. 

From all accounts, the coming winter will 
see a renewal of the attack in most of these 
states—the “City Mother” in Los Angeles is 
one of several persons there who are reported 
to be drafting advance notice bills—and 
efforts in several additional states are an- 
nounced. In Nebraska a marriage law bill is 
being drafted by the Children’s Code Com- 
mission, whose secretary is C. E. Prevey, 
formerly of the Lincoln Social Welfare So- 
ciety. In Michigan the family section of the 
State Conference of Social Work is proposing 
changes, outlined in last month’s issue of 


The Family. The Colorado Diocese of the 
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Episcopal Church has recently taken action 
favoring certain marriage law changes, and 
similar action has been announced by the 
Ministers’ League of Stamford, Conn., as a 
result of the notoriety given to the Chan- 
cellor Lane case, in which a clergyman was 
alleged to have solemnized a bigamous mar- 
riage. In Connecticut also the June and July 
Bulletins of the Hartford Board of Health 
are largely devoted to marriage laws and the 
changes needed. The program of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters includes 
marriage law reform. The New York State 
Convention of Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children recently passed a 
resolution on the subject, after listening to a 
paper by R. S. Redfern of Rochester on the 
child marriages of New York; and the Com- 
mittee on Dependent Families of the New 
York State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection has taken the marriage laws of the 
state as the topic for its meeting in Buffalo 
in November. Three of the state surveys 
recently completed by the National Child 
Labor Committee, covering North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma, called for mar- 
riage law changes. Regarding venereal dis- 
ease legislation in relation to marriage, the 
American Social Hygiene Association and the 
United States Public Health Service have 
been in conference in an effort to learn 
what type of bill may be recommended to 
states that wish to enact laws of this char- 
acter 

With the exception of the program an- 
nounced for the New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction, these move- 
ments have not been stimulated in any way 
by the American Association’s Committee 
on Marriage Laws. The growth of interest 
in the subject is impressive. The Committee 
is glad to be called upon for advice by any 
who may be planning new laws. In general, 
however, we are not urging legislation this 
winter, for the subject is a complicated one, 
and we feel that wiser recommendations can 
be made after the Russell Sage Foundation 
has made available the results of its field 
study on the way existing marriage laws 
work out in practice. 
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SYMPOSIUM 
WHO SHALL INVESTIGATE THE TRANSFERRED CASE? 


In the March number of The Family a brief review was given of the Report of the Philadelphia Intake Committee.' 
Our readers will recall that the Intake Committee represents the attempt of one of our largest cities—well equipped 
with case working agencies—to solve the intricate problems of their inter-relationship. 

In this connection The Family is glad to present for consideration the following letters from two Boston corres- 


pondents. 


Further expressions of opinion from other cities are urgently requested. 


This is a subject most closely 


allied to the best interests of our families. In the heat of the day’s work are we too prone to develop our working 
machinery per se, without due regard for the end which the machinery is, after all, designed to accomplish? 


ECENTLY there was referred to the 

office of a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children a case problem which pre- 
sented a question in procedure that may be 
of interest to societies with other functions 
and in other communities. 

The mother of the family had died of tu- 
berculosis, leaving the father with seven 
children, none of whom were above school 
age. He bore a good reputation and was 
fond of his children. Perforce he had to go 
out to work regularly and so the children 
were left alone and were inevitably very 
much neglected. They became infested 
with pediculosis, which district and school 
nurses contended with in vain, and finally 
the children were excluded from school. At 
this juncture a public official came to the 
conclusion that it was a problem in which 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children would be interested, an opinion 
shared by the family welfare agency. The 
latter, without investigation, had urged the 
father to get a housekeeper, and so solve his 
own problem, but this naturally he had been 
unable to do. 

Only part of these facts came out as a re- 
sult of the presentation of the case in the 
first instance, but the situation was prac- 
tically a deadlock. The father wanted to 
keep his family together at almost any cost; 
the family agency had no other remedy to 
suggest than that of getting a housekeeper. 
The society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children, though at first inclined to con- 
sider it a problem for that agency, as soon 
as the confidential exchange and representa- 
tives of other agencies had contributed their 
experience and knowledge over the tele- 


phone, was convinced that there was no 
wilful neglect and concluded that it was a 
problem for a children’s aid society. 

When the case was presented to a chil- 
dren’s aid society as prima facie for them, 
there was remonstrance. It was pointed out 
that good case work did not permit the 
transfer of a case at this point without such 
an investigation as would clearly establish 
the fact that it was a problem for a children’s 
aid society and not for a family welfare so- 
ciety. It was admitted that it was probably 
not one for a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. In the mind of the di- 
rector of the children’s aid society this did 
not excuse the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children from the obligation of 
making a careful investigation. 

Now here comes the nub of the difficulty. 
Is it good case work for a children’s aid so- 
ciety to accept the case without investiga- 
tion, or should the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to children make the investigation 
and reach the decision as to transfer only 
after a careful investigation has been com- 
pleted? 

There are obvious advantages if the trans- 
ferring agency shall have had the oppor- 
tunity to make a complete investigation, for 
the transfer is likely to be a more accurate 
one than if it has been done on the immedi- 
ately available information without investi- 
gation. On the other hand, if an experienced 
district secretary or worker at the applica- 
tion desk has reached the conclusion that it 
is a problem which should go to one of the 
other case work agencies, the new society 
has an opportunity in the course of its in- 
vestigation to make a contact which would 


1 The Functional Relations of Fifteen Case Working Agencies and The Report of the Philadelphia Intake Committee, by 
Helen C. Wallerstein. Seybert Institution, Philadelphia, 1919. 176 pp. 
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seem to outweigh the mistakes which an oc- 
casional wrong transfer may have caused. 

In spite of the fact that the three kinds of 
societies above mentioned are in substantial 
agreement as to the form of social investiga- 
tion, it is inevitable that each stresses cer- 
tain distinctive features, and the investiga- 
tion of the agency to which the case has 
been transferred at the earliest possible 
stage is more likely to furnish the facts that 
are needed for its particular work. If the 
record of an investigation is transferred by 
the society referring, it must often be sup- 
plemented by the work of the second agency 
and a double investigation results. 

Unless there is a bureau of investigation 
in the city whose standards are such that 
its results can be accepted by the various 
case work agencies (and I am not at all satis- 
hed that such a bureau can be made a suc- 
cess), it seems desirable to transfer a case at 
the earliest possible moment that the deci- 
sion as to the necessity of transfer is reached, 
so that the first agency may avoid having to 
make the investigation of a case which is not 
likely to be theirs for treatment, and the 
second agency may have the opportunity to 
make the kind of investigation that it needs. 

In these days of soaring budgets for so- 
cieties with limited resources, intakes are per- 
haps studied more carefully than formerly, 
if they are studied at all. But scrutiny of 
cases should not be expressed in terms of de- 
lay in getting into contact with families who 
are likely to need the services of the agency 
in question. Besides, is it not best that the 
family should know but one agency if pos- 
sible? 

C. C. CARSTENS 

N A well-organized community it is im- 

portant that agencies should function in 
relation to their specialty as promptly as 
possible, and it is unquestionably an axiom 
of social work that cases shall be referred as 
promptly as possible to the agency dealing 
with the specialty involved. 

What, then, should happen to the case 
referred to one agency when, on the prima 
facie facts, it may and probably does need 
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the treatment which another type of agency 
is better equipped to give? In other words, 
how soon can we tell what kind of treatment 
it does need? There are at least three courses 
that may be pursued, namely: 

1. Investigation by the agency which 
first receives the application. 

2. Immediate reference to the agency 
which on the prima facie facts seems likely 
to deal ultimately with the case. 

3. A central clearing house or investi- 
gating bureau. 

Excluding for the moment any considera- 
tion of the first solution and looking to what 
makes for better and quicker case work in 
general, let us see what happens when a case 
is transferred on the prima facie evidence. 
Take, for example, the following: Mrs. A., 
a woman of refinement and intelligence, with 
a good educational background, whose hus- 
band had recently died, made appiication 
to a child-placing society for the care of her 
three-year-old girl. Her plan was to place 
her ten-year-old boy in a boarding school, 
and invest her own savings and her hus- 
band’s life insurance in training that would 
fit her for the future support of herself and 
children, but which would not even then 
allow of her living with them. Her plan 
was that of a self-respecting, intelligent 
woman, who does not seek charity and who 
sees no way by which she can make a self- 
supporting home for her children. On the 
prima facie evidence this was agreed to be 
a case for a family agency, and without any 
investigation other than the office interview 
was so referred by the child-placing society. 
No account, however, was taken of the fact 
that in the interview the child-placing visitor 
had gained the confidence of the mother and 
was in a strategic position to change her 
viewpoint in regard to accepting assistance 
from relatives, Mothers’ Aid, or some other 
form of pension. 

Now what happened? The family agency 
reported back to the child-placing society 
within twenty-four hours that the mother 
was unalterably opposed to any plan which 
they could offer, that she was determined to 
carry through her own plan, and that they 
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had come to the very prompt conclusion 
that from their angle no investigation was 
possible, and would recommend that the 
child-placing society help her to carry out 
her original plan. In other words, the trans- 
fer of this case, the loss of time involved, the 
confusion set up in the mind of the mother, 
all contributed to defeat the plan which both 
societies had agreed was the ideal one. The 
final result was that the child-placing society, 
by slow and painful methods, won back the 
confidence of the mother, persuaded her to 
their plan, and set the machinery in motion 
whereby she will ultimately, though not so 
promptly, have her own home and _ her 
children with her. The treatment, based 
on the investigation of the children’s aid 
society, will be given by the family welfare 
society. 

This case illustrates in a fair degree the 
point of view held by the writer. It is not 
an argument for a finished investigation in- 
volving all the fine details which each type of 
organization must ultimately specialize in, 
but it is an argument for a minimum first 
investigation made by the organization to 
which the application comes in the first 
instance. It presupposes confidence be- 
tween agencies and an acceptance of facts 
as they are presented. It means a close 
working together of agencies and a give and 
take on both sides. It means getting away 
from that sort of isolation and self-satisfac- 
tion, the remnants of which have too long 
adhered to our case work. Social workers 
are still fallible creatures, and mistakes will 
be made by following the method of investi- 
gation at the source of application; but we 
believe in the long run not only that fewer 
errors will occur, but that the standards of 
investigation thus made under the scrutiny 
of two agencies will be higher; that there 
will be better understanding on the part of 
agencies of the methods, scope and limita- 
tions of each; that the Confidential Exchange 
will reveal fewer agencies dealing with a 
case; that the original basic investigation 
will be more thoroughly and promptly done 
at the outset; that the saving in duplication 
of investigation which now prevails will re- 
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sult in a financial saving to the community; 
and, last of all, that our clients, who are our 
main concern, will be better served and 
with less confusion. The plausible argument 
that it is unkind to the applicant to allow 
him to make a good contact and then to 
transfer him to another agency, fails on 
closer scrutiny to carry conviction. As a 
matter of fact,this same transfer must often 
be effected within a given agency, and it is 
possible, though a trifle more difficult, to 
make the transfer between agencies as kindly 
and as natural to the applicant as that from 
one department to another. The Philadel- 
phia Intake Committee points out a friendly 
way to this accomplishment whereby the agent 
of the society giving treatment is personally 
introduced to the applicant by the agent of 
the society which has made the investiga- 
tion. 

Further study of this question of the in- 
vestigation of the transferred case is neces- 
sary before conclusions can be reached. One 
child-placing agency in Boston is now fol- 
lowing a selected group of cases referred 
without investigation to determine how large 
a proportion have been rightly referred and 
how many need to be passed on again and 
perhaps again. The results will not be avail- 
able for another six months. 

As to the third method, the central bureau 
of investigation, that too needs further 
study; but we would like to see the experi- 
ment tried first on a comparatively small 
scale, such as a joint investigation bureau to 
which applications might be referred for 
investigation and by which recommendations 
might be made to agencies giving treatment. 
Such a bureau should be under the direction 
of a committee representing all interests, 
and should have as its executive someone 
entirely familiar with case work in all its 
details, with a practical working knowledge 
of local conditions, prejudices and limita- 
tions, and with an ability to co-operate and to 
develop within the agencies a keener concep- 
tion of their own responsibilities, as well as an 
appreciation of the value of a thorough diag- 
nosis made at the earliest possible moment. 

KATHARINE P, HEwINs 
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EXAMPLES OF CASE TREATMENT? 


HOMER E. 


WICKENDEN 


General Secretary, Associated Charities of Louisville, Ky. 


HE E family was referred to the Char- 

ities by the woman for whom Mrs. E 

did washing. Mr. E drank to excess, 
and failed to support his family adequately. 
It developed that Mr. E, who was an illiter- 
ate Hungarian, was a molder in a foundry 
and that he was making a wage too low for 
the maintenance of his wife and seven chil- 
dren. One daughter was feeble-minded and 
delinquent. The home had been going from 
bad to worse, and now they were living up- 
stairs in four rooms, hardly big enough to 
make a respectable attic. 

Other work was secured for Mr. E, some 
relief was given, and Mr. E was encouraged 
to do better. But in spite of this, conditions 
grew worse, and finally he was sent to the 
workhouse for non-support. After serving a 
month of his term he was paroled, and tried 
to make good, but somehow he was soon back 
to his old ways. He apparently loved his 
children but he quarreled with his wife, and 
it was reported by neighbors that he chased 
her with an ax once when drunk. 

He would run away from home now and 
then and go to the country to work. Some 
days he would stay at home from work on the 
slightest pretext. One of his employers said 
the charities had no business to help a man 
who drank and loafed to such an extent. 
Mrs. E could stand his behavior no longer 
and finally had him sent to the workhouse 
again. 

In spite of two years of hard work with no 
visible results the visitor did not give up. He 
however changed his plan of treatment. 
After Mr. E had served six weeks, the visi- 
torwent out to interview him, making a care- 
ful study of his point of view—his history, 
his ambitions, and his ideals. In broken 
English he told how he lived on a farm in 
Hungary until he was eighteen years old. 


1 Given at the Joint Session of the American Associa- 
tion and the Family Division of the National Con- 
ference, April 15. 
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Then he came to America, a mere boy, with 
no friends. He took up work in a factory 
which he disliked and where he earned a very 
low wage. No one seemed to understand him 
or care for him. 

Everything indicated that Mr. E’s ambi- 
tion was to get into the country on a farm. 
The visitor promised to try to work out such 
a plan. On the next visit in the home Mrs. 
E showed herself eager for such a change. It 
took six weeks of strenuous effort, involving 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday trips through 
the country, to find a suitable place. In the 
meantime Mr. E had been released and was 
making an honest effort to do better. 

Mr. and Mrs. E were taken by the visitor 
on a personally conducted tour over the little 
farm of seven acres, and through the cheerful 
five-roomed house. The place was decided 
on at once, and out of a special fund the 
Charities paid three months’ rent in advance 
and the moving bill. Mr. E planned his gar- 
den and the visitor went with him to pur- 
chase seeds andimplements. Mr. E was over- 
flowing with enthusiasm, and the visitor 
seized this as the psychological moment for 
Mr. E to sign the pledge to quit drinking—- 
which he was anxious to do. 

To add to the permanency of the plan, the 
Charities made a partial payment on a cow, 
and Mr. E. paid the balance in monthly in- 
stalments. (The total money spent in this 
way was about $125,—which just equalled 
the relief given the first two years with no 
results.) Church connections were made and 
the children went to the country school 
nearby. Mr. E continued to work in the city, 
going back and forth on the interurban cars, 
as farm work did not bring in a sufficient 
income. He worked harder than ever and 
had in his garden a great source of inspira- 

tion. 

Through careful follow-up work, which re- 
quired much personal sacrifice on the visitor’s 
part, and necessitated many trips on Sunday 
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afternoons, the situation has been so far im- 
proved that the family is now self-support- 
ing and buying property. The solution of 
this problem took five years. 


\ TOW let us contrast with this story an- 
4 Nother in which much personal influence 
has been expended. 

Mr. M, thirty-eight years old, with a wife 
and five children, is the son of a college grad- 
uate. He comes from a cultured family and 
has a good education. He inherited a farm of 
360 acres, which he squandered in riotous 
living and big drinking parties. When his 
money was gone he moved te the city. He 
was soon out of work and called on the Char- 
ities. 

The record at the Charities shows him to 
be, at first sight, a prepossessing individual 
of good intelligence. But during the past 
seven years he has had at least fourteen dif- 
ferent addresses, held over twenty jobs and 
has been known to the police, three courts, 
eight social agencies, and various churches. 
Considerable relief and an enormous amount 
of energy have been expended on him in at- 
tempted personal influence. The courts and 
the jail had no effect; an interested employer 
accomplished nothing. The chief probation 
officer of the juvenile court was so well im- 
pressed with the man that she was willing to 
spend some of her own money on him. A 
young minister of considerable energy set the 
family up in housekeeping, connected them 
with the church, and got Mr. M to sign the 
pledge. Things went well for a while but the 
family soon reverted to old standards and 
today there is nothing to show for all this 
effort. 

Where are we to look for the difference in 
success with these two families on which so 
much energy and interest were spent? 

In the case of Mr. E the material to work 
on did not seem promising, in the M family 
it did. In both instances drunkenness seemed 
to the families themselves and to the social 
workers to be largely responsible. As a mat- 
ter of fact the alcoholism was a symptom 
rather than the cause. 

With Mr. E it was the combination of the 
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personal influence of the visitor and the plac- 
ing of him in a favorable environment that 
won, but neither of these has accomplished 
anything with Mr. M. 

During the past year the services of a psy- 
chological laboratory have been available, 
and Mr. M has been carefully studied by the 
clinical psychologist. Mr. M has been found 
to be not feeble-minded but of normal intelli- 
gence, neither is he insane. He is diagnosed 
however as a constitutional psychopath— 
his condition being probably congenital and 
incurable. 

Mr. M is typical of a large group of the 
chronic dependents whom we meet, whom 
we are forced to call hopeless after years of 
struggle. Just what possibilities there are for 
successful treatment of this group it is hard 
to say. 

We have been schooled ourselves in phys- 
ical symptoms, and are able to detect dis- 
eases in their incipiency. We are pretty well 
equipped to recognize feeble-mindedness, 
and we know in which direction our efforts 
with this group should lie. Now that prohi- 
bition has eliminated alcoholism to a con- 
siderable extent we are learning that drunken- 
ness, like the drug habit, is usually merely the 
symptom of a more fundamental difficulty, 
often a psychopathic condition which al- 
coholism or the drug habit has hidden. And 
it is this group of constitutional psychopaths 
whom we must learn to detect quickly. We 
should be more keenly on our guard for such 
symptoms as impulsiveness, suggestibility, 
emotional inadequacy, or emotional excess, 
egotism, over-estimation, bombastic talk, and 
irritability. We can save ourselves much 
energy, time and money if we bring to our 
case work a more minute study of the symp- 
toms of mental disease and defect, such as are 
evidenced by this group of constitutional psy- 
chopaths. Not that we wish to diagnose 
their mental condition, but that, edrly in 
our treatment, we may get these people into 
the hands of the clinical psychologists or 
mental hygienists and that we may develop 
with them a technique of treatment for this 
group, just as we have for the feeble-minded 
and the definitely insane. 
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HEARD IN THE FIELD 


AY PONTANEOUS group of social work- 
ers from widely divergent fields who 
have been meeting recently in New York 
City are decidedly perturbed about the 
present outlook for their profession. The 
chairman of this unofficial group made the 
following statement, which presents a chal- 
lenge to social workers: 

“Social work,”’ he said, “seems just at the 
stage where it must either begin to ‘arrive’ 
as a profession or else dwindle away and 
merge itself into other professions. The facts 
are these: 

“1. College trained men and women are 
not entering the field in any way commen- 
surate with the need for them. 

“2. We are losing some of our best people 
to business and to other professions because 
the future is more definite and the remunera- 
tion more just. 

“3. There is a tremendous labor turn-over 
in our field, and because properly trained 
people are lacking we have a constant ebb 
and flow of misfits for jobs. 

“4. Social workers everywhere are rather 
impatient at the continued haphazard and 
uneven growth of the profession. The difh- 
culty is that they do not know what to do 
about it. Who determines the qualifications 
for a real social worker anyway; who shall 
declare certain standards so low that they 
shall not be tolerated in the name of social 
work; who shall specify the minimum re- 
quirements? 

“Many organizations are attacking these 
problems, but up to the present the attack 
has been scattered and ineffective in the face 
of so large a question. It has seemed to 
several of us,’ continued the chairman, 
“that if anything of lasting worth is to be 
achieved, the initiative must come from so- 
cial workers themselves. I do not mean the 
heads of big societies but the rank and file of 
social workers who have professional con- 
sciousness to any degree. 

“We have felt that the time is ripe now for 
some concerted action on a large scale. It is 
the way in which the other professions 
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emerged from vapor and took definite form, 
and we feel it is our only solution. 

“Obviously some one medium or vehicle 
must be created to serve as machinery for 
such combined action. The Social Worker’s 
Exchange with an inadequate staff and little 
means was about to close its doors last June. 
It was the only agency doing any vocational 
and placement work for us anywhere in the 
country, and we felt its ‘demise’ would be a 
real loss. The day of judgment for the Ex- 
change was postponed only through assur- 
ances that social workers did not want to see 
it die. On the contrary, they wanted to see 
something more vital than just employment 
work grow out of it. Here was the proper 
cornerstone on which to build these larger 
things. It would mean entire reorganization, 
a tripled personnel and budget, but would 
not such an enlarged program win the wide 
support and interest of social workers where 
a mere employment bureau would not? It 
would be an organization of social workers 
for and by social workers and its function 
would be the gradual moulding of our pro- 
fession into definite shape by the thrashing 
out of some of its universal problems and by 
blazing the trail toward common aims. 

“Several specific departments have al- 
ready been tentatively figured out as prac- 
tical beginnings. A meeting for the discus- 
sion of this whole plan of reorganization is 
called for November 6 at 2:00 p.m. at the 
Russell Sage Building. Every social worker 
ought to be there without fail.” 


ISS Sara T. Dissosway is leaving 

the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities this 
month and will soon be on her way to Japan. 
She goes under the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and will be 
assigned to the Diocese of Koto. Miss Dis- 
sosway’s first work will be to make a social 
survey of the large industrial town of Osaka, 
where the Bishop is most anxious to intro- 
duce social work as it is understood in Amer- 
ica. The expressed interest of the Japanese 
in the possibilities of social work in Japan 
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lies back of this action. Mr. Robert Wood, 
in his article in the March Survey, says that 
should Mr. McLean establish office hours in 
Tokio or Osaka he would soon be extremely 
busy, and undoubtedly Miss Dissosway will 
be called upon to give as well as to receive 
information. 

Miss Dissosway had her first experience 
in social work nine years ago in the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. She then went'to the 
New York Charity Organization Society but 
returned to Brooklyn to organize the Fort 
Greene district ofice. Her efforts here met 
with marked success. After five years as 
district secretary Miss Dissosway served 
for a year as general secretary of the Flush- 
ing, L. I., Associated Charities. In 1917 
she returned to the Bureau as secretary 
of the Department of Service and Relief. 
During these past three years she has 
been particularly successful not only in 
keeping up the standard of case work but in 
developing neighborhood activities in the 
districts. 

Miss Dissosway’s going will be a great 
loss to organized family social work in the 
United States, and her loss will naturally be 
felt with particular keenness in Brooklyn. 
Undoubtedly, however, her efforts to adapt 
American ideals and methods of social ser- 
vice to oriental conditions will result even- 
tually in the enrichment of the whole field of 


social service . 


THE FOURTH ROLL CALL 

HE fourth roll call of the American Red 

Cross will take place during the two 
weeks November 11-25, 1920. 

The red cross has become a symbol for the 
relief of suffering—a symbol of international 
significance, carrying its message without 
the need of interpreters and despite “‘con- 
fusion of tongues.”” The support of its activi- 
ties, particularly during the war, has been as 
spontaneous an expression of national loy- 
alty to the higher ideals of democracy and 
humanity as was the response of our soldiers 
and sailors. 

In calling upon Americans to manifest 
again their interest and support, the Red 
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Cross briefly summarizes the fields of service 
open to it in peace as well as war: 


1. To furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded 
of armies in time of war in accordance with the conven- 
tions of Geneva; 

To act in matters of voluntary relief and in accord 
with the military and naval authorities as a medium of 
communication between the American people and their 
Army and Navy; 

To continue and carry on a system of national and 
international relief in time of peace and to apply the 
same in mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, foods, and other great national calamities; 
and 

To devise and carry on measures for preventing 
the same. 


The accomplishments of the organization 
in these fields need no comment. It offers 
opportunities for the sublimation of the 
fighting instinct in those battles against 
disease and disaster, the perpetual foes of 
humanity which admit no armistice. 


A DO OR TWO FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
INQUIRERS 

HE American Association has prefixed 

to the Directory of Family Social Work 
Societies ten suggestive “‘don’ts” for out-of- 
town inquirers. From two of our southern 
societies come hints as to obtaining more 
efficient service for those of our families 
whose relatives or friends live at a distance. 
The Association gives its hearty endorse- 
ment to the two suggestions which we print 
below. 


A Reguest For Futt IpeEntiryinG INFORMATION 


When societies in other cities ask us to investigate for 
them, I wish in the case of a married woman that the 
full name of the husband might be given. We frequently 
receive letters which omit entirely the name of the hus- 
band. Sometimes just a plain initial such as J. Smith 
or W. Brown is given, although with names like Brown, 
Smith, Jones, etc., the full name including the middle 
one should be given if possible. A letter received a day 
or two ago which asked us to investigate the case of a 
married woman gave no clue whatever to her husband’s 
name and, as a result, we were unable even to identify 
the family, although it is more than likely that one of 
our co-operating agencies has a record. 

I wish it might be a fixed custom that not merely the 
initials, but the full names of clients should appear in all 
requests for information and investigation which are 
sent to out of town societies. 

(See also Directory of Family Social Work Societies, 
p. 2, par. 5.) 


A Pea For Prompt Action 
Some societies make a rule that all out of town in- 
quiries shall be answered within forty-eight hours of 
their receipt. This is, perhaps, too exacting a request 
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to make of societies where there is an overburdened 
staff and no special investigation department. Should 
we not, however, realize that out of town letters need as 
prompt action as do many of our own home problems and 
give, accordingly, as prompt and thoughtful considera- 
tion? 

It seems reasonable to expect that urgent letters and 
telegrams, no matter from what part of the country 
they come, shall be given precedence over routine work 
and less urgent home calls. Many societies seem to 
think it unnecessary to send any reply whatever if they 
have not succeeded in locating the source of information, 


November 


not realizing the significance of this negative informa-’ 


tion. 

There should be a uniform practice, in all our soci- 
eties, whether in the north, south, east or west, and a 
realization that the urgency of the request, rather than 
its source or date of receipt should be the guide to 
action. Add to this, thoughtful consideration of each 
letter and telegram, a rule that at least some answer 
shall be sent within forty-eight hours of the receipt of 
the request and much needless suspense would be 
avoided not only for our family societies but for the 
clients they serve. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANOTHER VIEWPOINT! 
Through Miss Colcord the Editor has received the 
following communication: 


Dear Miss Cotcorp: 
I am glad you recognize “‘no feudal rights in our 


employees,” and ask that time for training—where real 
training is given—be fully respected, in the interest of 
both the worker and the work itself. 

In spite, however, of my admiration for almost every 
sentence in the article, | venture to take exception to 
your use of the word “dishonest” on the facts as you 
state them, and to send one bit of history you may like 
to have. 

As to vacation money: If, as I believe customary (as 
under “ Conditions of Employment,” The Family, May, 
1920, p. 23, § 6), vacation ts offered as part of the year’s 
compensation, | think that at the end of employment no 
Your “ 


different attitude can properly be taken. com- 


promise” does not seem to me “fair.” The employ- 
ment having ended, the employer has naught to do but 
pay the debt incurred on engaging the worker. 

At least one college engages its staff for the year be- 
ginning July Ist, the college opening in September, but 
nothing of the sort in a social agency has come to my 
notice. Only the employer for the next year, be he new 
or continuing, seems to be in a position to ask, if he 
chooses, that the vacation given as recompense for the 
previous year should be used for re-creation for the work 
to follow. 

It follows from this reasoning that the clerical worker 
who proposed to take vacation salary without telling 
the executive that she did not mean to return was not 
“dishonest”’ unless she also intended to neglect giving 
as much notice as should be expected of her—one week 
according to your dictum—and you do not say that she 
would not give such notice. 

The executive who would refuse the vacation money 
if already earned seems to me more to be blamed. As 
you infer in other cases, I infer here, that he or his pre- 
decessor or some earlier employer of the clerk had in- 
vited her attitude by his treatment of employees. 


' See On the Hiring Line by J. C. Colcord in The 
Family, April, 1920, p. 9, and May, 1920, p. 6. See also 
Correspondence in The Family, July, 1920, p. 23, and 
October, 1920, p. 25. 
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I believe either side should give as long notice as cir- 
cumstances allow. But the employee can usually least 
afford the risk of being told “As you are going in two 
months anyway, we'll give you a month’s notice now 
and ask you to leave in one month,”’—or if a clerk, “in 
one week.” 

Also, as to the “dishonesty,” so-called, of workers 
who secure offers from outside agencies only for the sake 





of getting better salaries where they are—do you realize 
how great the temptation has been? In the early days, 
when there was almost no “income from investments” 
to count on, many things were waiting to be begun, and 
raising money was even more difficult than now; prac- 
tically the only way for an executive to get considera- 
tion of greatly needed increases of salary was by recom- 
mending workers to enquirers offering better paid 
positions. Years later, a worker said “my salary has 
been increased repeatedly, but it’s pretty hard to know 
that through all these vears, that has never happened 
until someone outside the society showed appreciation of 
my work by offering a better salary.” 

“Dishonest” is a hard word. While an employee 
may not intend to leave 7/ her salary is increased, and 
perhaps other long-hoped-for changes made, she may 
accept the other offer if the present employers fail to 
rise to what seems to her the fair thing. 

As to the other matter, I suppose the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities’ paper as to “ Agents-in-training”’ was 
the first written agreement of that sort and I know it 
was undertaken in self-defense for just the reasons you 
now give. These indeed were much stronger when there 
was no other social agency of any kind in New England 
or near it attempting to give training. The paper 
was not a contract but a “gentleman’s agreement’ — 
a clear 


‘ 


written down merely that each side might have * 
understanding as to exactly what her status 
and prospects might be.” The monthly payments for 
beginners in the nineties seem pitifully meagre now; at 
the time they were understood to be equal to necessary 
living expenses. The increases named were the mini- 
mum, it being stated that the directors might pay larger 
sums for special excellence of work, and they sometimes 
did. In the first draft the agreement was open to the 
objection which might be brought against Mr. Hub- 
bard’s statement in The Family for July (p. 23) that it 
bound the workers but not the society. That was soon 
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changed, and as late as 1915 practically the same form 
was In use. 

When as general secretary I talked with an applicant 
I explained that while we should not engage a young 
woman who intended to marry, this agreement would 
not forbid leaving to be married on an engagement made 
later, or to fill an urgent need at home for which no one 
else could be made available,—but it did mean that she 
was in honor bound not to use our training to take a 
position elsewhere until she had repaid the Associated 
Charities by her services for that training. She was free 
to leave if she found herself unfitted for the work, and 
in the few cases where, having entered into this agree- 
ment, the worker left for this reason within the three 
years, she did not enter similar work. 

I hear that one of my successors told applicants that 
it would be dishonorable to marry within the three 
years,-—but wasn’t that anti-social? 

The general secretary both in my time and later had a 
dificult task to defend the training even within the 
society, so few who did not take part in it could realize 
that the “‘in-trainings”’ were not “ assistants” to be trans- 
ferred where need of help was greatest. But we suc- 
ceeded in our defense by using any “good sort” where 
substitutes were needed, with the guidance and help of 
the more experienced volunteers, rather than interrupt 
the training which was so very important for the future. 
Gradually the results of continued training converted 
the doubters. 

We thought that the time of skilled workers given to 
the “in-training”’ during seven months or a year and 
the money paid her could not be fully repaid by her 
services until the end of the third year. With the 
emphasis which the colleges now put on social subjects, 
with the special schools—and indeed with the better 
social sense in the community at large—no doubt the 
applicants of today get their training more rapidly. 

If conscientious training in a variety of districts ts 
given—such as will always be sorely needed—I think it 
must even now take more than your “at least one year” 
to repay the society. Wouldn’t “at least two years” be 
nearer the mark? 

ZitpHa D, Smita 

[Perhaps “‘dishonest”’ was too strong a word to use 
regarding the defaulting stenographer; but I still feel 
that she fell short of proper ethical standards when she 
proposed leaving on her vacation without announcing 
an intention, already formed, not to return. Nor can 
I in my own mind justify the conduct of the worker who 
seeks outside offers “for domestic consumption only.” 

In regard to time required for training: Although our 
sister agencies still insist on picking our young workers 
before they are ripe, and often lay the blame for the 
resulting colic on us, there are encouraging signs that 
the beginners themselves often have better judgment. 
Two youngsters who have come to our Society as “in- 
trainings” this year spontaneously made the state- 
ment that they realized it would take at least two years 
for them to become trained case workers.—J. C. C.] 
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THE CASE SYSTEM 
To THe Eprror: 

Mr. Burton’s attack on the textbook method of 
teaching sociology in a letter headed “ The Case Sys- 
tem” in the October issue of The Family will be wel- 
comed by all who are concerned in the teaching of 
practical sociology or social work. Mr. Burton will be 
glad to know that social work has developed sufficiently 
far in its teaching methods to be keenly aware of the 
value of the case method for teaching purposes. Cer- 
tainly no school of social work, having for its aim the 
development not only of knowledge and understanding 
of social conditions, but of technique and skill in making 
social adjustments, can proceed far without the constant 
use of the case history in the classroom. These case 
histories may be secured from the actual records of a 
wide range of case working agencies so that by careful 
selection it is possible to open up for class discussion 
every type of social problem and to develop the back- 
ground of sociology and psychology necessary for under- 
standing and treating such cases. 

Human relationships, legally conceived, have long 
been a problem for scientific thought and effort—long 
enough for certain rules and methods to become crys- 
tallized in judicial decisions and handed down in text- 
books. On the other hand, human relationships, so- 
cially conceived, are only now becoming the object of 
constructive thought and endeavor and in this field we 
have but little precedent, and—mercifully—no texts. 
The teachers of social work have no textbook traditions 
to fight against and are free to work out live teaching 
methods as fast as social technique is developed. 

Mr. Burton raises the hope of a “ national case book 
of family problems,” to which the social worker, “ con- 
fronted with a new family problem, can turn, so that 
she will not have to experiment or grope in the dark.” 
To such a hope social workers will find many objections. 
Collections of case histories are greatly to be desired 
for classroom teaching and they could be highly sug- 
gestive to social workers in the field. However, be- 
cause of the concrete complexity of social conditions and 
relationships, such a book can never serve as a case 
book in law has served as the basis for legal decisions. 

Since no two social situations can ever exactly du- 
plicate each other in all their complex and essential 
factors, so a plan of social treatment, no matter how 
successfully applied in one case, may be expected to 
fail if applied too rigidly in a similar case. This indi- 
vidual quality of the “social case” is at once the joy 
and the despair of the social worker. The material is 
still sufficiently varied and concrete to permit of ex- 
periment ad infinitum. When all the truths of human 
relations shall have become so simple and clearly de- 
fined that the social worker can find in a “national case 
book” the solution of every problem, some of us at 
least will have to move on to other fields of new and 
unfound truths. Happily that time is not yet. 

Vircinia P. Ropinson 
Associate Director, The Pennsyloania 
School for Social Service 
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one case Eliminate the duplicate cards in your 
files Maintain your index at the lowest cost 
Secure positive identification of each case ‘e 


By adopting use of 


Russell System of Filing 


ENDORSED BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES 


As the only filing system adequate to meet the demands of 
Social Service Exchanges 


Send for full particulars and our deferred payment plan 


BOSTON INDEX CARD COMPANY 


113-115 PURCHASE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 

















Your Work is Affected by that of Every Social 
Agency in Your City 


The Central Council of Social 
Agencies 


By Francis H. McLean 


Shows One Way of Developing Helpful Inter-Relations 
It considers the following points: 
Character and Purpose of a Central Council 
Technique of Initial Organization 


Philosophy and Methods of Work 
A Few Central Councils with Histories 


Compiled for the use of those who wish to establish central councils in 
their own communities 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FamiLy Sociac Work 
130 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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